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The paragraphs of this work are num- 
bered for the purpose of reference, that 
mode being deemed more useful to the 
reader than a numbering of the pages. 

3. To make apologies, for want of 
ability to do that which one has volun- 
tarily undertaken to do; to make im- 
portunate appeals to the indulgence of 
^Mi public: these must of necessity 
li^Kieed from affectation ; and, in an- 
swer to them, the public may vntii pro- 
priety always say ; " If such be your 
consciousness of inability, if so great be 
your need of indulgence, why did you 
publish ? If you be sincere, you ought 
to have been silent : if you be not sin- 
cere, how are we to believe your nwra- 
tives and descriptions ?" 



» 



-3. The truth is, that very little of what 
is worthy of the name of ahiUty is re- 
quired to perform the task wliich I have 
undertaken, and which is little more than 
that of writing down an account of what 
I saw and what I heard, and these relating, 
besides, to matters by no means of an 
occult, or of an cxtraordinai-y character. 

4. The motive to the performing of 
the " Ride" was simply this : to gratiiy 
a wish of my Fatheb, who was desirous 
to know the real stale of the people of 
France, and especially of the /arrtiers 
and labourers; and, as to the motives to 
the PUBLICATION, they are such as those, 
by which, I dare say, most authors are 
^-animated. 

"6. With respect to the manner of 
executing my task, it is, the reader may 
be assured, the best that I am master of. 
The wish which caused me to go to 
FniDce was the best possible security for 



my scrupulous adherence to truth in the 
account that was to be the fruit of my 
journey. I have cared much less about 
any thing else than aboat this. I tra- 
velled with that' partiality for England, 
which we all so naturally feel ; but, I 
have, in no eas^. suffered it to lead me 
out of the path of veracity. 

G. I have set down an account o, 
things, day by day, in the order in which 
they presented themselves to me ; and, 
at the end of my Journal, I have put an 
Index, so full and complete, that the 
reader will be at no loss to find, in a 
few minutes, all that is, in the several 
parts of the book, contained, upon any 
particular subject. 

7. In England, little is known about 
^e geography of the departments of 
ace. We always talk about Norniandy, 
srdy. Burgundy, Champagne ; and not 
about this or that department : therefore. 



as I was desirous to make my journal as 
intelligible as I could, I have spoken of 
provinces and not of departments. 

8. If I have, in some few instances, 
spoken harshly of our neighbours, as is 
the case, for instance, wiJii regard to the 
hard and degrading labours thrown upon 
the female sex, I beg that this harshness 
tnay be ascribed solely to a sense of 
justice, and by no means to a want of 
ffiendly feeling towards a people, tvith 
whose sobriety, whose honest dealings, 
and whose politeness,- I was greatly 
detllghted. 

JAMES P. COBBETT. 

Kensington, 3 Dec. 1823. 
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CALAIS — PROVINCE OF ARTOIS. 

SATitRDAY Morning. 10 Oct. 1S23, 
9. Ybbtbhd*t morning was so luipleasant, 
that, taking the advtc? of a fi-lend at Dover, 
I made up my mind to the losing of a day in 
that town. The weather, however, got better 
about noon, and a steam-boat being about to 
6ct off, I got ready, all in hui-ry, to embarV, 
My friend was Ro good a^ to render me great 
assistance in getting myself and horse on board 
lu time. The wind was fresh, as the sailors 
call it, and, being fair at the same time, the 
fiteatn-boat, which was a very fine vessel, 
brought us over to this place in the short time 
of two hours and a half. 



-7''W. As I bring a horse over with me, it may 
kstrell t9 mention some of the particulai-s 
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attending his passage. The manner of putting 
him on board the vessel was, contrary to my 
expectation, to sling him. Carriages they 
put upon deck ; but a horse has to be lowered, 
by means of a crane, into the hold of the 
vessel. This operation is attended with veiy 
little danger to the hOi-se: he goes into the 
air, suspended from the crane, and plunges 
and squeals n good deal (so did my horse, at 
least) ; but his strength is so completely sur- 
rounded by the means of strength greater 
tlian his own, that he is, at last, obliged to 
yield to the superiority ; and, trembling and 
tottering with fear, he suffers himself to be 
introduced to the apartment appropriated to 
passengers of his description. I paid, at Dover 
Custom-house, 4s. duty on my horse ; valuing 
him at 40?. that is, just Is. on iOl. To porters 
for putting him on board, 5*.; and 2j. for a 
halter to tie him up with on board the vessel. 
For his passage, a guinea and a half. On this 
Bide I pay for him, to the Commissioner of 
Customs aud Police, 29 fi-ancs and 15 sous, 
including duty, cliarges for getting him on 
shore, and the Commissioner's fee. 



11. 1 pay, for my own passage, half-a-guinea. 
"■ For rfie Custom-house charges on my port- 
manteau, 2 francs; for my passport, 3 francs. 



PBOVINCB OF AHTOIB. 
12^ All the business on this side of the water 
is managed by one person. Monsieur the Com- 
missioner, who is tlie pei-son you consult upon 
every matter. There is more than one Com- 
missioner in the town ; there is one oflicer of 
this kind attached to every inn or lodging- 
house of any consequence ; and, when 1 say 
one person, I mean that, in passing through 
Calais, one of the Commissioners of Customs 
and Police is the only official person that a 
foreigner has any occasion to consult. Tliis 
Commissioner [Commissaire) isavery civil aud 
attentive man, aud, having all the business 
under his own eye, prevents strangers from 
being imposed upon by any officious person 
belonging to his department. 

13- When I arrived at the hotel {Hotel dc 
Meurice), after having disembarked my liorse, 
I was conducted into the room where they 
were at dinner at what is called' the Table 
d'Hdte. This Tabled' Hate, or Ordinary, is a 
provision for any travellers that may be in the 
house, or passing, about the lime that the 
dinner is ready. If they like to dine at this 
genei'al Table d' Hoie, they may ; if not, they 
may dine in a more private manner, just as 
tUey please. A Table d' Hate is, also, a place 
4^ wUch people who live hi the town, or are, at 
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least, settled there for a while, dine regularly, or 
generally. Officers of the armx, for instance ; 
men in trade, if they do not keep house, as we 
call it; and the like. It is a table like that of 
a boarding-hotise in America, except that, in 
America, those who arc boarded generally 
lodge also. 

14. With the queer sensations that the toss- 
ings of the steam-boat had given me, 1 did 
not feel inclined to partake in the entertain- 
ment going forward ; and so I set myself down 
by the fire, I %vas not, however, without Sonitt- 
thing to attract my attention. At the head «f 
the table there stood a shabby looking fellow, 
tightly buttoned up in an old surtout coat, 
with a black sleek head, and face almost as 
black, who, when firet 1 went into the room, 
was ivhUtUng. I soon perceived that this was 
intended as an amusement for the company, 
which it certainly might be, for a little while, 
to any body; for, such was this person's excel- 
lence in his way, that, before I had been five 
minutea ia his company, he reminded me, 1 
thought, of almost every creature that can 
make a noise. His talent appeared to consist 
wholly in mimicry. He prefaced each part of 
his performance by a speech in explanation 
of the subject that was to follow. The night' 
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ingole, the thrush, the ciicftoo, the SHcJcitig pfg-, . 
every thing, indeed, he imitated witb astonish- 
ing correctness; but, when lie came to the 
Jrog, it was so palpably his chef d'cnivre, that I 
could not help departing from that gravity 
whiClPjOut of reverence for French politeness, 
I had managed to preserve throughout the 
rest of his imitations. 

15. My cheer has been very good at Calais ; 
bTit,like Gil Bi-Asin the case of the (roH/.Ihave 
had to pay ./or it. My bill is as follows: Tea, 1 
fi-anc and 50 centimes : but before I proceed, I 
must give a comparative statement of the»rM»i«y 
ofthetwocountries. The legal wiong/o/aceotm^> 
in France, consists of francs and centimes ; that 
is to say, of francs and hundredths of francs. 
This is in imitation of the United States, who 
have divided their do/?fn- it>to a hundred things, 
called cents. The coins in France are six or 
eight in nnmber, and are of copper, silver, and 
gold; but, the money of account is all that I 
have to do with here, because my object is 
companson. Tlie franc is called also the livre. 
A sow is the twentieth part of a franc ; and of 
course, a centime is the fifth pait of a sou. A 
frcaic is equal to tea pence English, A sou is, of 
coiurse, equal to an Bnglieb halfpenny. This 
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I is not exactly the proportion ; but, it is quite 
LiOear enough for all my purposes. 

I 16. I now, therefore, proceed with my bill. 
Tea, 1 franc and 10 sous; half a chicken, 
1 franc and 10 sons ; lodging, 2 francs ; break- 
£i8t, 1 franc and 10 sous. For my horse, four 
jHCofms (each about hiilf a gallon) of oat.B, 
3 francs and 8 sous ; two bottes {bundles of 
^sbout 10 pounds weight) of hay, 1 franc and 
16 sons ; two picotins of bran, 16 sous ; two 
bottes of straw, 16 sous. All together, 12 
jrancs and six sous. To the waiter, 1 franc; 
the chambermaid, 1 franc; to the boot- 
ly, 10 sous ; to the ostler, 1 fi'anc. 



This biU of 105. 3d. falls, however, 
«bort of that of the little village of Dartfordf 
'in Kent, though Calais must be looked upon 
as the Ztoref- of France. For far inferior ac- 
commodation at Dartford, my bill was 1 Is. 6rf. 
1 cannot see the hottes of hay charged in my 
bill, without being enliglitened as to our old 
saying (which has so often puzzled me), of 
looking for a needle in a bottle of hay ; which 
saying is, doubtless, of Norman origin, cor- 
rupted by us, who have, at last, put bottle ']a~.^ 
stead of Aofle, 
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18^ Calais has a population of 7,600 in- 
habitants, it is rather a lively place, on 
account of the numbers of English peoi)le 
that are almost constantly arriving here, ami 
those of our countiy people {for I understand 
there are a great many) that are settled for a, 
time in the town, or about the neighbourhood. 
In the centre of the to^vn there is a large 
square, in which the market is held, and 
ivithin which, indeed, appears to be encom- 
passed the greater part of the stir and inte- 
rest that belong to this place. Calais has 
all the appearance of being strongly forti6ed. 
There are bm two ways of entrance to the 
town ; namely, one gate leading to the sea 
side, and another gate on the opposite side of 
the town, through which I jiass in my way to 
Paris, There are no less than three or four 
gates and drawbridges in succession, besides 
the principal gate and its bridge, through and 
over w'hich people must pass in ordiT to go to 
or come from the town. 



1 
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AKDRSS PROVINCB OF ARTOIS. 

(Four learjues from Calais.) 

SuNDAv Morning, 12 Oct. 
19. A French land-league is ecpial to two 
(U)d a half English miles, or thereabouts ; so 
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that my ride of yesterday was only of ten 
miles. The league is generally supposed to 
be equal to three of our miles, but I am sure 
it is not 80 much as that. 

20. Yesterday the weather was very wet, 
till about noon, when I set off from Calais. 
Coming out of Calais I met a diligence^ or 
French coach, with two outriders. The ca- 
valcade, altogether, was the most uncouth 
thing of the V\vA I had ever seen. I was 
obliged to retreat before it for some distance, 
to find a convenient place to let it go by, on 
account of the fear manifested by my horse. 
I stopped, and let it pass. One of the out- 
riders gave my nag a ci>t with his whip in 
going by, and I did not expect any salutation 
more polite, from the barbarous appearance 
of the whole concern, and especially from the 
manner in which the horses were driven along, 
which was, by the bawling of the riders, and 
the clacking of their whips in such a manner 
as almost to stun one. There were five horses 
to the. vehicle, which looked as cumbersome 
as those things in which they cany voild beasts 
in England, and certainly less handsome, if 
beauty may be considered in such a case. 
The driver rode on ope of the wheel-horses, 
which were two abreast of each other, the 
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three othei-s being all abreast before. A de- 
scription of dip dress of the drivers of these 
carriages would appear incredible to an 
Englishman. 1 have seen caricatures of it 
in England ; but, I expected to find flie mode 
of travelling mucli altered ; nevertheless, it 
appears to be nearly the same that it was 
niiaiy years ago. The driver and the 
outriders wore doots, which admit of no 
comparison with any thing that I ever saw 
before that went by the name of boots. Talie 
off the foot, which was twice as big as feet 
generally are, the boot is a long Jire-bucket ; 
and if I were to fill a sheet of paper, I could 
not convey a more correct idea of the thing. 
The hat worn by the wearers of tlieae boots 
is of the old French fashion ; that is to say, 
inclining in its shape towards a pt/ramid, the 
width of the crown at the top being, t-ora- 
pai'ed to its width at the bottom, in about the 
same proportion as sLe inches bear to eight. 
The brim of the hat isremarkablysmall; and, 
from under the hind part of this hangs npigtatl, 
which, in respect to its size, needs no alter- 
ation to make it correspond with the boote. 
A great part of the poivd/n' belonging to the 
pigtail serves, as the rider bumps upon his 
saddle, to variegate his sheletoii jacket, which 
witSj in this case, ofa blue colour with red co//ai' 
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and aiffs, and of so very scanty a fasbioti^ 
that it appeared to be much too small for the 
wearer : it puts one in mind of one of those 
lucky school-bays, who have not been suf- 
ficiently starved to prevent them from growing 
out of their jackets. 

• 

21. The country, after leaving Calais^ is, 
for some miles, entirely flat, and has formerly, 
been a commote, with fiirze growing upon it. 

. I saw a man at plough at a mile from Calais, 
from whom I found that I bad come a mile 
out of my way, having taken the road to 
^Dunkirk in mistake. They plough here with 
three horses a breast, and with a ptough which 
is ugly, but not so heavy as some of ours in 
England; and the land appears to be very 
. well ploughed. 

22. Before I left Calais yesterday morning, 
I went to the market, Saturday being market- 
day. I saw many farmers with their wheat, 
at some samples of which I looked. Tlie 
wheat seemed to be very good ; I dul not see 
a bad sample. I was surprised to see that 
women had so much to do in the corn-market, 
with which market they have so little to do 
in Engkind. I supposed, at first, that ttiey 
must^be buying corn for their owq home 
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consumption ; but I soon fuuod, from their 
conversation, that they were selling com at 
inarhet just the same as if tbey had been men. 
Upon the road I saw a great many people, 
mostly women, going to and coming fi'om 
market. They were going, or had been to 
market, it appeared, to buy things for do- 
mestic use; as those that were going home- 
wards, were, I perceived, carrying bread, 
apples, clothes, crockery-ware, aud many 
other articles. These people were all welt 
diiessed. The labourers pretty much in the 
same fashion as the English, with smock- 
frocks and trowsers, made of a linen stuff of 
a blue colour, and shoes and hats like the 
English. The women are strikingly uniform 
in their dress. In wet weather they all wear 
cloaks. They very seldom wear bonnets, but 
caps instead, which, when it rains, tbey cover 
witb a handkerchief, or with the hood of their 
cloaks. I speak here of what are called pea- 
sants, or couDlry people. 

23. The soil about here is of a dark sandy 
kind, but pretty good. 1 see some men walk- 
ing ou high ■pattens. 

24. Ardres is a little fortified town, with a 
population of about 1500, Between this place 
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aud Calais tliere is a bridge, called Le Pont' 
sans-Far^l, which name mcang, that there 
is uot BHch anothei' bvldge to be fouad. The 
curiOBity of it is, that there are two canak 
crossing each other under the bridge at right 
angles, the one going from St. Oroers to CalaiB, 
and the other from Ardres to Gravelines. 

25. Set out from Ardres this morning', 
having slept there on account of bad weather. 
Tiie inn,' or auierge, at which I lodged last 
night, was the best that I could find in the placp. 
The stable for my horse was close and good, 
but not divided into stalk; it was just such a 
stable as a good car^Aorse stable is in England; 
not so clean, and not kept in such order, as 
the stables of inns in England are; never- 
theless quite good enough, excepting only in 
the circumstance of there being no stallg, 
which docs not do so well where several 
strange horses have to lodge in the same 
stable. As soon as I got to the inn I bespoke 
a bed-room, to take possession of which I 
went through the kitchen, and then up stairs. 
The bed-furniture aud linen and the room 
were all clean and neat, but in place of a 
carpet, there was a sprinkling of sand upon 
the floor. The weather ivas vciy chilly, and 
some dinner which I had asked for was given 
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to mc in a room^ comfortable in all respecti^ 
save that of its having no fire in it. I wanted 
very much to get into some place warmer than 
tbis^ and the kitchen being the only placa 
where I could 9ee a fire, I made bold to enter 
that, and was rather surprised on being dsk^ 
to sit down there. I did not find the comj;MU(ky 
disagreeable, however, and passed the evening 
in a manned mt^eh to my satisfaction* . ^ 



. . ST. OMBRS— -PEOVINCS OF>RTOU« 

{Six kagueiftam Ardret.) . . 

Sunday Night, 12 Oct. 

26. As I came out of Ardres this morning^ 
I met the country people, at -^even* o'clock 
going to ekurch. At two leagues from Ardres, 
passed through the village of La Recousse^ 
a pretty little place. The harvest nearly 
finished. Saw some horse-beans^ a good many, 
all along the road from Calais. The beans 
are standing in tho fields , in sheaf and in 
shockj and seem to be very fine^ but the 
harvest of these is not yet begun. Saw on^ 
piece of oats and one piece of barley, yet in the 
field, but cut. The harvest here must have * 
been full a month, later than in the eastern part 
of Kent; that is to say, at only about fifty 
miles off. The beans have f^U been housed in 
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I Kent more than a month. They grow rape, 

Wia coleseed, here, from which they make a 

f great deal of oil. It is sowed in the spring 

faad transplanted in the fall of the year; not 

f with a setting-stick, but with a plough. They 

I lay the plants, at about a foot apart, against the 

r ploughed land, and then turn a furrow against 

r tiiem, laying a row of plants for evei*y furrow 

' tiiey turn. The seed ripens and is harvested 

1 the following summer. — The soil here is chalky " 

W)d apparently very good ; with hard flinty 

[ hills, and ■ muddy by-roadi (in this weather, 

which is wet). — Tliere is a row of planted 

r ireesy on each side of the great road, for almost 

L every step of the way from Calais to this 

I place. The trees are, for the most part, wil- 

[ lows, black Italian poplars, ashes and elnis, 

1 which latter appear to he much cultivated In 

I ftis way. These trees g^ivc the road and 

I ixmntry a very fine appearance; and (wWch 

[ is by no means an unpleasant circumstance) 

I there are no turnpike gates. I have seen some 

' Woods, at a distance, but the land near the road 

Is, in general, very open ; in many places, for 

B thousand acres together, and more, nothing 

l>ut an open plain. The cattle that I have 

seen are good. Good cart-horses and good 

cows. As for the sheep, 1 have seen very 

few, and those were aE a distance from the 

road. 
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'' 27. I got to this place about eleven o'clock, 
in time to save myself from a ducking. Went 
this afternoon to see tlic cathedral, which i^ a 
very fine building ; and also to see the ruins 
of the church of Si. Berlin, a great part of 
which yet remains underaolished by tlie revo- 
latiou, during which the riches of the monks of 
St. Benedict, to whom it belonged, were con- 
fisoated. That part of the church whichremains, 
stands on a base of about 120 yards by 60. The 
convent, to which it belonged, is entirely 
destroyed ; and the remnnut of the church (a 
beautiful piece of building) is now being *oid 
to build hoitses for tite citizens ! The original 
possessions of this couiuiinity were immense. 
The flour-mills that belonged to it have not, 
like the rest of the establishment, gone out of 
fashion. They remain, and grind wheat to 
feed the people of Saint Omers. All the land 
which used 10 belong to it io the shape of 
beautiful gardens, is now cut up and built 
upon, or made into gar<ieas of a less luxurious 
description. At the entrance, under the tower 
of the church, which remains almost perfect, 
there are some statues of saints, in hewed stone, 
ovei- the porch ; but people have knocked ofT 
their heads and limbs, at diflerent times, and 
have carried these away. 




Monday Evening, 13 Oct. 
r J 28, 1 have stayed all this day at Saint Omcra 
L 9u account of luy horse being a little lame. 
1 1 consulted a French Farrier, who told me he 
i ttought the horse only wanted fresh shoeing j 
I fnd charged me 15 sous, for his fee rb horse- 
[ doctor, having, besides, come some distance 
' to see the patient. Two new shoes for my 
iorse cost me 2 francs; but, the blacksmith 
L Mud be charged, in this sum, 10 sous extra, on 
I fccouut of his having done the job in the 
I $lngUsh faslmii, which is a little dilferent from 
r^e French. 

29. Having some time on my hands, I went 
1'^ see the place, about a mile from Saint 
I Ppiers, 'vhich wag ouce the convent of a com- 
L ttiunity of Carthusian Monks, and was called 
[ ^ Couvetit des Ckartreux. ThL« convent for- 
I ^erly possessed a great deal of wealth, and 
I included, within its possessions, a considerable 
I part of the surrounding country. That part 
r of the land which is yet undivided, along with 
t tile remains of the convent, and the gardens, 
iifow belong to ,a gentleman of the name of 
[Penis, who is the Post-master at St. Omere, 
' and who was so polite as to let me look at the 

"deus and the comparatively little that is 



now to be seen of the ancient buiUling. The 
greater part of the building appears to be 
entirely destroyed. There is still, however, 
a very commadious house remaining of 
it, some of which, in place? that have not 
been patched np in a modem fashion, has 
a very venerable appearance. The remains 
of the once grand building, near to which 
is the modest looliing dwelling-bouse of their 
present proprietor, are now made use of as 
the farm-house of the estate, being environed 
by cart-houses, sheds, pig-sties, and the like, 
with wbich simple offices the altered aspect of 
'the convent itself very well coiTesponds. In 
the gardens, which are protected by a part of 
their old walls, I saw a good deal of fine fruit, 
though there did not appear to be much care 
bestowed on its cultivation. The pijrpin d'or, 
Anda large apple, called the calvis, were the best 
of the apples that I saw; but the pears, the chnu- 
montelle, the aeisse-dame, thepoire de laPucelle, 
and a pear called the mawpte/e, were, I think, 
the finest pears I have ever seen, and grew here 
iu great abundance. Excepting these fnuts, 
there Was not much vegetation in the garden, 
.worth speaking of. I saw a little ja/i-e bridge 
{toithtrnt anj/wateriiuderit),anda little mound 
of earth, which I should not forget to mention, 
because the gardener informed me that these 
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liad been made in imitation of our English 
gardeners. Tlie French gardener, however, did 
not appear to have been enamoured of the 
bridge for any great length of time, for I could 
see that it was going to ruin veiy fast. There 
was a patch of potatoes here, and a ^^an- 
tation of young elm-trees. The elm-tree is 
much planted, alongside of roads and lanes, 
about houses, and in many of the fields ; and 
thest! young' trees that 1 saw, were intended to 
be planteil out, in this way, on the estate. 

30. Tliis place. Saint Omers, has a popula- 
tion of 21,000 inhabitants, twoorthreethousMid 
of whom are supposed to be English people. 
Tliere is a good deal of manufacturing done 
here, of chlh, gUie, leather, starch, soap, and 
some other things. There is a college, and a 
playhouse ; to the latter of which I saw the 
citizens crowding yesterday, Sunday, evenuig, 
Saiut Omera is a fortified town, though uot of 
a regular form. The country about it is flat, 
and, to the north west, it is one continued 
marsh nearly all the way to Dunkirk. Thii 
country of marshes is very curious. It is a 
mass of fields and meadows divided by water 
instead of by hedges and other fences. Canals 
are the roads, ditches the lanes, and boats and 
rails, the cails and wagons, and also the gates 
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^nd stiles. The land k rich jit grows com, 
carrots, parsBip!:, hemp, and tobacco, which 
latter Is miicli cultivated in the vicinage of 
Saint Omers, or, correctly, Omer. 

31', The origin of the n&mc of this fine oltl 
'city is curious and interesting. Tradition 
says, that Omer was a most piuiis and active 
man, and that he caused to be drained the 
marshes above mentioned, and enabled the peo- 
ple to cidtivate thcni. There is not a farmer 
within ten miles of Saint Oiuers, or a farmer's 
■wife, who will not tell you this. Nor is histoiy 
silent as to the virtues and services of Ombr, 
■who, it appears, was born in the Vale of Gol- 
(lenlhal, near Constance, on the Upper Rhine. 
He is reported to have been ofarich and noble 
family, and to Iiavc entered in early life into 
the monastery of LtixHcit.. He was appointed 
Bishop of Tbrouank, by King Dagobebt, in 
636, in ^hich office he greatly distiDgiilshed 
himself by his industr)', zeal, and piety. The 
spot (and most probably a large tract round it) 
where Saint Omers now stands, was, at the 
period hece spoken of, the domain, or part of 
the domain of a gentleman, who had been 
recently converted, and who bestowed it on 
the church. This spot, which was then called 
SiTHiRu, was, under the direction of Ojieb, 
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aided by his nephew Bertin, brought iota 
cultivation; and on it Omgr founded a mo- 
nastery, which he called the munastet'y qf 
SiTHiBu, whicli flourished exceedingly. Omeu 
died in 688; and Bertin, whom he had made 
the chief of the monastery of Sithi&o, died in 
706, in a little hermitage to which lie had, 
retired. Gratitude to Ombr caused the qity, 
which rose up round the monastery, to be 
called by his name; and the same cause gave 
to the monastery the name of Bertin. Hence 
eome the names of this ancient city and of 
that famous convent, the fragment of the 
church of which I mentioned in paragraph 27. 



SAINT POL — PROVINCE OV ARTOIS. 

{ThiTleen leagues from Si. Omers, tkroagh Aire, 
LUlers, and Pernes.) 

TuEsDAV Evening, 14 Oct. 
32. My bill, for two day's board, and two 
night's lodging, at Saint Omers, amounted to 
7 francs ; and that for the keep of my horse 
during the two days and two nights, ti francs. 
This was not a heavy sum, considering that I 
was treated with great civility, and that uiy 
fcrc was very good, although the inn was not 
■file largest in the town. The French mannec 
•f cooking b so materially different from the 
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Engiisb, that it would be difficult for me to 
describe, with particularity, the sort of dinner 
that I got at this inn. The French are famed 
for eating a great deal of vegetable, and but 
little of animal food. I, however, have found 
it quite the contrary, as far as I could judge by 
what 1 saw of their cookery at Saint Omers ; 
for, ivhile the people who dined at the Table 
d'Hdte ate meat in a great variety of shapes, 
I never saw a»i/ vegetables upon the table, 
except salad, which the French are very fond 
of, and some little pieces of carrot, onion, and 
garlick, which I found mingling together in 
the soups, fi'ieassees, and ragouts. 

33. As I came out of Saint Omers this 
morning, I took notice of a fine old church, 
which, I was informed, used to be called the 
church of the Jesuits. 1 perceived some strong 
marks of the Revolution upon its exterioi-, 
whicli is, in general, much defaced, while the 
gothic window-places are filled up by a neg- 
ligent apjilication of some old hurdles and 
straw, in the stead of glaas, to keep the wea- 
ther out. The inside of the clmrch is con- 
verted into a riding-scliool, and a place m 
\vhich to break in young horses! 

34, AiBs 'a a forced towa of considerable 
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size, in whicli there are some manufactures 
like tliose of Saint Omers. It is situate at 
the confluence of the rivers Lys and Laqiiette. 
Lillers is a village of no note, in partictilarj on 
the river Navez; and Femes is a village rather 
lai-ger than Lillejs, but one in which I could 
see nothing very interesting; as I may say, 
imleei), of most of the little places in this part 
of the country; for, except in their situation, 
or the views that surround them, they very 
seldom have any beauty belonging to them. 
The country towns and villages, unlike the 
generality of those in England, arc Hirty look- 
ing and con&ned in their streets. They have, 
however,almostwitliout an exception, plenty of 
trees of various kinds planted about them, and 
this is a great advantage to their appearance- 

35. The soil hereabouts is stiflT, with a good 
deal of brick eai'th underneath the surface. 
Jn this part of the country the horse-bean 
forms a great proportion of the crop. It is cul- 
tivated here more for the fatting of pigs, than 
as food for horses. There is a vast quantitr 
of beans on the land, generally in sheave^ 
and, now and then, some yet gromitg. The 
manner of harvesting these is, to pull them up 
by the roots (but they sometimes cut them), 
then bind them in sheaves and stack them,' 
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I saw many women employed iu han'estipg 
the beans; indeed, I see women doing almost 
every kind of work tLat is to be done upon a 
iaroi. There are full as raany women em- 
ployed in the fields as there ave men, and, 
J think, even more. They manage and har- 
v&t thcjlax, a good deal of whicli is grown 
here, and the cress, of the stalks of which they 
make brooms, after threshing out the seed, for 
oil. The women appear to do all the tuTnep- 
/ioein^ that is required here; but turneps do 
not seem to be by any means a general crop, 
for I see but few of them upon the land. The 
dress of the women that I see at work in the 
fields is coarser tlian tliat commonly worn by 
our labotirers* wives and daughters; but, it 
exhibits very little of that raggedness, which 
MOW characterizes the dress of so Urge a por- 
tion of those who earn tlieir bread by hard 
work in England. 



36. Along here I see the farmers use a 
awing-plough, a very good implcmentj as light 
as the English swing-plough, and as neatly 
made as our ploughs generally are. The 
poppy is one of the crops cultivated in this 
part. They make use of the poppy, I under- 
stand, for medical purposes altogether. Num- 
bers of women are busy iu the harvesting of 
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tbeee popples, which tliey tie tip in bundle^ 
When dry, and put into stacks, when the stiffA 
U not collected in the field. In some places 
I see a parcel of women in a field of poppies, 
tvitli a large piece of saclcciotli spread upon 
Ihe ground to catch the seed, which they ^et 
"out of the pods by hnocldng the heads of two 
bundles of poppies together; just as good mo- 
thers in England very Often threaten to do 
with the heads of their childreUj when two 
'at them happen to be participators in one 
fault. 

" 87. In the neighbourhood of this places 
Saint Pol, is the little village of Azjncour, 
■On the plains of which was fought the famoui 
Battle called; the Battle of AzincouT, la the 
reign of Henry the Fifth. — Fine weather 
to-day. 



AMIENS — PROVINCB OF PICAHDY. 

(Fowteen and a half leagues, through Doulens, 

Pravant and Talmas.) 
' Wednesday Evening, 15 Oct. 

38. To-day I saw the people in the fields 
threshing out the seeds of flax, whicli they dft 
with a solid piece of thick flat board, or slab, 
festened on to a handle ; with this thing the^ 
rap the flax about on a barn's floor, or on sotne 



boards of canvass laid down for the purpose, 
in the fields. Of poppies, also, there is har-i- 
vesting going; on Ijere. Oats and vetches ate 
much sowed together, as in England, for 
fodder ; and they cut them here just as the 
seed of each begins to get hard, letting them 
lay on the ground for some time, till suffi- 
ciently dry, and then they are stacked like 
hay. The oats in this part of the country ar* 
good ; though, further towards Calais, they 
are vei-y indifferent. This has been, they in- 
form me, a singularly backward season for 
oats ; and I can see this, indeed, by the quan- 
tity of that crop that remains yet unhoused. 
The other crops that I see uiion tlie ground 
are buckwheat, cartots, and heete, m'ith some 
red clorer, which is now being made into hay, 
notwitlistanding the lateness of the season. 
Much red clover is grown, as in England, 
along with wheat and barley, for feeding the 
sheep on, and cutting for hay the next year. 
Weather fine, but cold. 

39. I saw something coming along the road, 
which was qiute a novelty to me, although I 
had often heard apeak of such before : it was 
a young woman riding on a hoi"se, which was 
in the shafts of a cart, and drawing a load of 
flax to the farm-yard. The peculiar manner of 
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sitting Xipon tlie Lorse is ■n'liat I think wortliy 
of mention, and that was, what we in Englanil 
vulgarly call a straddle, 

40. Between this place and Saint Pol I 
passed through a village called Boucmaison. 
It is a village of farm-koitses, a thing vei7 
common here, where tbore are not, as in 
Kngland, two or three or more good large 
ferm-bouses to be found within every mile 
■ square over the country. The greater part of 
the country I have come over is very open, 
and the farm-houses are not so much distri- 
buted ovei' the land as they are in England, 
but are to he found in the little hamlets and 
villages, which they serve, in great measure, 
(o compose. This village appeared to have 
scai'cely any other than farm-houses in it, 
T'hey w^e almost alt built iu one fashion, and 
of QUO size, with their ends, instead of their 
fronts, facing towards the road. Joiuing that 
end of the house which is furthest from the 
road, there is, in general, a continuation of 
the roof, under which is the cart-house, stable, 
pigsty, and other out-places belonging to the 
fiirm-yard. The walls of every house, as far 
as I could see, were made of mud, and the 
Toofs thatched with straw. The frames of 
the -house were very slight, and the mud 
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walls built up in a rough manner ; and in no 
case did I obsciTe, except in that of one house 
only, that there was any wki/e-wash on the 
outside of the mud. It is probable that the 
uauie of this place, Bmicmalsoti, owes its deriva- 
tion to the t^vo French words botie and maison, 
which, in English, mean nutd and house. 

, 41. The country is more woody as I come 
on. About here there is much fine beech 
timber, with some oaks, and coppices of bazel 
and withy, and various other sorts of mixed 
imderwood. Much of tlic sowed wheat is up'; 
but I Bee some of the farmers now sowing 
wheat. 

■ 42. The city of Amiens, which is the capitiil 
of this province, is on the river Somme, and 
has a good deal of manufactures in it. It lias 
lormerly, 1 believe, been well fortified, but 
does not seem to be so at present. Population, 
40,000. The gotluc cathedral is well worth 
going to see. It is a beautiful building; and 
is, i am told, llie moat complete specimen of 
its style of architecture that now remains in 
France. 
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SAINT JUST — PROVXNCK OF PICABDY. 

( Thirteen ieagves from Amiens, througMJebercowt, 
Flers, Breteuil, and Wavignies.) 

Thursday Evening, 16 Oct. 
43. My bill at Amiens amounted to 4 franca 
and 10 EOUE. 1 supped and lodged at the inn, 
and gave my horse as much as he chose to 
eat. At the Table d'Hdle, at which I supped, 
there were eight or nine persons besides my- 
self. Here I observed, as I have done before, 
the great quantity of meat upon the table, 
and the comparatively small quantity of ve- 
getables. After Tve had disposed of divers 
ragouts and f'ricagsees, a roasted shoulder of 
mutton was brought in, hot from the spit. I 
had witnessed the cooking of this as I eat by 
the kitchen fire before supper, but had not 
thought of having any of it to cat. However, 
I saw that the shoulder of mutton was cod- 
sidered as no superfluity by those who had M 
deal with it, for it was almost entirely cod- 
Bumed before it had been a long while upon 
the table. RoasK.iu says, that the Frencii 
{leopte are more gentle and humane ihau the 
English ; that they have not so much cruelly, 
or blood thirstincss, in their character, as we 
have. He accounts for this assumed fact by 
EuppoBuig that we eat too much of animal food, 
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which is not sufficiently cooked ; while his 
countrymen, on the contrary, subsist, in a 
great measure, on legumes, or vegetables. If 
I had adopted the principle of tliis great author, 
in judging of the company in which 1 supped 
at Amiens, their manner of treating the skoul- 
ier of muitan must have induced me to doubt 
their possession of that humanity which, from 
the courteousness of tlieir behaviour, I gave 
tliem full credit for. 

44, I find tlie ostlers at inns quite polite 
enough, though, in point of worfc, very dif- 
ferent from the same class of people in England. 
To clean a hoi"se they make use of a ciiriy- 
comb and a biiish {which are imported fiv:>m 
England for the purpose) ; but, they will not 
fatigue themselves in their application of theee 
instruments, as I liavc experienced in the 
case of my own horse, which has not had a 
real cleaning since I left Dover. I have de- 
gu-cd, upon all occasions, that he should be 
well cleaned; hut I have met with no ostler 
that seemed willing to undei-stand what I 
meant, if I wanted him to keep on combing or' 
brushing my horse for more than a very few 
minutes at a time. To icash a horse is not an 
uncommon thing here. I do not meas the 
legs of the hoKe merely, but almost all over 
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tiiiC carcfkSB of the animal, even ^v^iea tlie 

I ^velliog is uot at all muddy. Passer a I'emf, 

'■♦rliich meaiifi, to pass, or (o go thrmigh the 

water, is the expiession they make use of, Hhea 

they talk of taking your horse to the river or 

I ipond. 'riie horse is ridden into the water vip 

I io his belly, and then, on his coming out again; 

fiflicstand in need of any dressing above where 

^e water has reacljed, the ostler dismounts, 

id, taking some water up in his hand, or 

ith a whisp of straw, dashes it over the upper 

IjArts of the horse's hody. At Amiens, when 

f J got lip early this morning to start, 1 foundj 

f 'when I went into the stable, that my horse 

F had been washed! He was wet nearly all 

I over. It was a clear cold morning ; and niy 

r liorsc, just returned from the watering-place, 

I Ktood in the midst of a llttU fog, if I may so 

I describe it, produced by tlie co-operation of 

I ^e warmth of his bo<ly along with the cold 

L water which had been thrown overiiim by tlie 

' ostler. While I stood wondering to see my 

jBag in sHch a pickle, the ostler came up to 

jne, and, tnaking me a very polite bow, said, 

^ 1 salute you. Sir; you see I have passed your 

iorse.through the water," He gave me, at 

tiie same tioie, a very arch smile, which 

seomed to say, " does he not look nice noui ?" 

What coitld I say to such a fellow as this ? 
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45. I have mentionec! before, the tows oJ 
treex that grow on each side of the road that I 
am travelling. From Calais to this place, 
with scarcely any open interval, there are 
these two rows of trees all tlie way. Elm- 
trees appear to be the favourites ; but, from 
Talmas to Saint Just, a distance of more than 
twenty leagues, apple and pear trees have^een 
employed in this capacity foi" the whole dis- 
tance, to the exclusion of all others. The 
fniit of these trees is very insipid. The trees 
do not seem to have been selected at all for 
their fruit : indeed, most of them appear to 
have come ^roni seed, vrithout any attention 
being paid to them on any account but that 
of their wood. They grow about the fields, as 
well as alongside of the roads ; and of the 
apples, such as they are, a good deal of cider is 
made. I tasted some of this at Flers, where 
I stopped to breakfast, and it was poor stuff, 
but, as I was told, very cheap. 



46. I saw, as I passed through some Utile 
villages, which are composed oi farm-houses, 
for the most part, several women Chreshhig 
wheat and rye with a flail, of the same de- 
scription as that used by the English threshers. 
Women also going to market, leading asses 
and mules, of which animals great use is made 
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here. On the backs of these they biing; loads 
of vegetables of all sorts to the maikets of U19 
larger towns and villages. 

47. The soil here is rather lighter, with 
much chalk) in places, on the surface. Sainfoin 
much cultivated. Sonic lucerne; the greenest 
crop'on tiie ground, except the coleseed (coka, 
they call it here ; our name is a corruption), 
which is a very general crop, alt along the 
road. Sheep here ; two kinds, Flanish sheep, 
and Spanish sheep; the latter, in some places, 
looking very well. They tell mo that these 
hsve degenerated in France; but they are far 
the best, in every respect, that I have Been 
yet. The Flemish sheep aie very poor things ; 
coarse iu the fleece, long-legged, like deer, 
and light in the carcass. There are, how-, 
evei", some of these that are pretty good sheep j 
but, comparing the best of them with almost 
any kind of our English sheep, tliey are de-, 
cidedly bad. 

, 48. I stopped to breakfast U)-day at Flersi 
I paid 1 franc for ray breakfast, and 5 sous tot 
H feed of oats for my horse. The coffee that 
they gave me here was exceedingly good; 
but J have found this good every where in 
France. Bread, of whicli the French eat a 
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■great deal, is very good here. Tlie inn at 
which I put lip at Flers wa?, as is frequentiy 
the case in this country, a farm-hottsc as well 
as an inn. The generality of the inns haye, as 
rejipects the interior part of them, very much 
the appearance of an oM-fashioned English 
farm house. The fire-plaoe of the. kitchen, in 
particular, is just such as we see in all the 
oM English farm-houses; but, in general, the 
kitchens here are very dirty, and the floor 
of the dining room, whether it be boarded or 
paved, seldom looks as if it had been lately 
washed. A labourer st Flei-s gets froni 1 M 
2 and a half francs a day, according to his 
abilities ; journeymen carpenters, bricklayers, 
and the like, about the same. The price of 
beef here is 8 sous the pound; mutton the 
same. A loaf of bread, about thfc size of the 
English quartern loaf, sells for 5 sous ; a tur- 
key, 3 francs ; a pair of ducks, 3 francs; a pair 
of fowls, 2 fiancs. I saw a large flock of 
turkeys, about fifty in number, roving in the 
etnbble fields, with a girl to take care of them. 
These were like tlic Ktld turkeys in America, 
not very large, hut the ivhole of them as black 



49. Between this and Aniieos, near n little 
village called Aicanois, thcie is a vineyard, 
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coneisting, perhaps, of about fifty acres. The 
unlowai'dness of the season had rendered Uie 
crop of grapes very indifferent. This is tlie 
' first piece of vineyard that I have seen on the 
road. The vines were growing very low, 
tied to little sticks, as our camatimis are tied 
up in the gardens in England ; and, from all 
the ideas I had had of viticSf before I saw these,, 
I could not conceive at first what sort of vo* 
getables they could be, j 

50. I remark, as I go along, that the com- 
mon people are very civil and obliging, 
whenever I ask them any questions about 
what 1 do not myself undei'staud. There i^ 
nothing unconth, nothing boorish, in their 
Binnners. They explain to }'0u, as well as 
, they can, M'hat yon want to he made uc- 
qu^ott^ with ; and, when they do not in- 
stantly comprehend yonr meaning, they seem 
RS anxious to anticipate it, as if you were not 
a stranger, but rather one to whom they Iiave 
been used to UUk. This is a great merit, and 
a mark of intelligence in the French people^ 
It enabled you to get along with them, which 
they cannot well do with us in England. A 
Frenchman is most completely out of his ele- 
ment in England; while an Englishman in 
France, though the country raay appear very 
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etrange at iirst, finds, in tlie courtesy of the 
people, a great deal to reconcile him to the 
sti-angeness of thcii- customs. 



51, Hereabouts they have much wheat 
land. Ttie stubble ia now being ciitj tied up 
in bundles, and carried in as litter for the 
cattle in winter. I see, in many farm-houses, 
knitting and spinning going on, and some 
loomSi one or two ina house, which are worked 
mostly by the women. 

52. When I got to this place, there was to 
be, in two clays' time, a fair, for the sale of 
cattle. I saw some men, a most simple look- 
ing description of horse-jockeys, with their 
horses, which they had brought to be sold at 
the fuir. Those htH^ee were, gcnersiUy, colts, 
just fit to work; and some of them were very 
pretty hoi-scs. Tbey were all nearly of one 
breed, such as they use for the plough, io\; 
farmers to ride upon, and for posE-hoi'ses; in 
all which various capacities, according to the . 
manner of the French, they are employed. 
These horses had shape to recommend them. 
They were, mostly, of a middling size, and 
much of the same make as a light English 
cart-hoi-se. The price of one of tbem here 
is, they tell mc, about 300 francs, or 12/. 10s. 
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53. The corn is ground here almost entirely 
by windmilb, half a. dozen of which are very 
nearly always, al a time, to be seen, in tfa^ 
veiling along the road. There are some mills, 
turned by water, hut comparatively few. 



ECOCBN — PROVINCE OF ISI.B DB FRANCS. 

(Fowrleen leagues from Saint Just, througk Cler* 
monl,Laignevitle, Chan(illy,and Luzarches.) 

F'aiDAV EvENiNG, 17 Oct'. 

54. The soil here is stiff, with a good deal of 
chalk and lime-stone. There are soine fine 
coppices of oak, and some good oak timber. ' 

55. llarly this morning, on leaving SaliJt 
Just, I saw some sheep in a fold. The fold 
Was made of hurdles, much like those us6d hi 
our sheep-folding. But the care of theshceii'' 
here is somewhat different from that of tbd 
English. The shepherd, accompanied by two 
or three dogs, is (unlike some pastors elsff- 
where) a!wai/s along with his flock. He attend 
them through the day, while they are roving 
about; and, in the night, he slfeeps alongside 
of the^Id, in a small wooden house, which is 
placed upon wheels, as a cart is, with a pole to 
draw it from place to place, as the fold itself 
may have to be removed. 
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5f5. Some hemp is grown here, I see; but 
inost of the land is wheat and oat land, with 
Borne lucerne for the cows. Stick beans {karU, 
tot, the French eall itiem,) are cidtivated here 
for the table. The French eat tliese boiled ; 
Ihat is, the seed part of the bean, after it is 
Tipe and hard. I ?aw an ohi lady carrying 
^me of these off the ground. There was, 
growing in rows, in the interval betwepn the 
iws of beans, a winter crop of some ptdnt. 
1 asked her the name of this plant, which, she 
informed me, was chardon (thistle). It ia ft 
tort of thistle that we call teazle, and these 
teazles were raised, she said, to be sent to the 
tnanufecturing towns, for tile dressing of c^oiK, 
in wliich they are used, I believe, to give thfe 
cloth a Jme 7iap, wliicli operation the .French 
feall chftrdoner, that is to say, to thistle it, or, 
tit scratch it with a Umlle. 

Sf. TTiere are some few vines near Saint 
Just, and some in the neighbourhood of Cler- 
mont, a little town on the river Oisc, a fine 
lear river, where they climb up the fruit trees, 
nd look very ornamental growing in this way. 

58. Chantilly, an ancient little place, and 
forinerly the seat of much nobility, is a ma- 
Duiacturing town, with u line canal running 
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by it. Tlie inanufacture is, principally, of 
linen. Luzarches (formerly a country resorl 
of tlie fiimous Rosscau,) lias also some maau- 
facture belonging to it, of lace. I do not 
wonder ihat Rosseau should have been at- 
tached to this part of the country (comparing 
it with all that which I have passed through^ 
for It certainly is very pretty. There is, be- 
tween Lalgneville and Chahtilly, a prett]F 
villag-c called Crai, which is also, I believe, ^ 
the river Oise, as well as Clermont ; and ano- 
ther village called Lamorlai, near Luzarchee. 
These places are all very prettily situated; 
though 1 cannot say much for the habitatimit 
of the people, which have no signs of taate ot 
neatness about them. 

59. I saw B man coming out of Clermont 
with a load of fagots. The price of these, JB 
informed me, was 40 francs for 50 fagots : be 
Jiaving then 50 fagots on his cart, which made 
a good load for two strong horses. 

',■■ 
CO. In coming from Clermont to Ecoun, 
there is nnieli wood on the sides of the rotdf 
and some locust trees, evidently planted by 
hand. I had a fine morning; but got to 
Ecouen just before the fall of a heavy r^i 
which came on this evening. 
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Pjbis, S*tl'hday Noon, 18 Oct. 
61. At Ecoiien there is a fine castle, built 
AboiiC'tliree hundred years ago by the Due dk 
Montmorency, I met with the steward of 
Wie estate last evening, while at Ecoueii, and 
I went early this morning, on my road to Paris, 
to see him at the castle, as he had invited me 
bo to do. This gentleman showed me all over 
hie castle, a fine old building, in the Dutch 
style. He pointed out to me, as ive went from 
' nne piirt of it to another, the signal alterations 

fthat it had undergone during the Revolution, 
accouipanyitig his observations with many 
*8lirugs of regret on account of those effects, 

and as many expressions of devoteilness to the 
1 royal family of his master, the present posscs- 
pior of the castle, who is the Due db Boubbon. 
FTfae chapel of the castle is a beautiful little 
nilace. It occupies one corner of the castle, 
f-whicli is a very large building, comprising, 
|.-witliin its own extent, an open space, of a 
[ 5quare chape, and of about thirty square yards. 
jTlie castle has a sort of fortification round it, 
Ibo that, to enter tlie square, you have to pass 
rover a Iiridge, which is the only way of admit- 
rtauce. On one side of the castle, you look, 
rfrora a terrace, immediately over the town of 

Ecouen and tiie Heighbourhood, ^vbich lie be- 
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neath its $ite ; and on tlie opposite side tLe 
Uuililing ia slioitered by a very pretty coppice 
of liazc], beecli, and chestnut, with many ,of 
the locust tree, of which there is a good deal 
about the town of Kcouen, 1 do not know 
whether these trees are ijrecisely what the 
Americans call the locust. They are not, bow 
ever, the roge acacia, but one of the larger 
fipecies, though none of them have arrived at 
any considerable size ; and Ihey seem to be of 
a kind more diminutive than the true locust, 

63. When I got to Ecouen, I found the 
ostler at the inn quite drunk. This is the fint 
person that I have seen, in France, so be 
tmder the influence of liquor. He was not, 
however, a Frenchman; but a Gorman, as I 
was told by the landlady . 

. 63. The land, between Ecouen and Paris 
(a good stiff soil) is, for the most part, em- 
ployed for the cultivation of vines, and in thtf 
raising of vegetables fur Paris market. Ti^ 
people here were gathering grapes into bafi* 
kets, and then putting them into little woodas 
vats, ready fi>r the first process of making the- 
wine. 

-r 

64. The roads, all the way from Calais td 



J'^rlsj ai'e very gooil ; though not so even as 
tliose made hy llie liard-iised "paiipeis," who 
crack tlje atones to make our roads in England. 
From Saint Omers to Pernes, and from Saint 
^ust to Paris/the middle of the road is paved, 
leaving room, on eacli side of the pavement, 
for a carriage to pass. Tlie paving is done 
with a soil of stone, which is found along with 
tbe limestQne, like what we call burstone in 
jfengland, 

Sunday, Mondav, and Tuesday; 
la, 20, & 21 Oct. 
6^. As I pass but three whole days in this 
city, it cannot be expectod that 1 should be 
very particular in my uolice of it here. It is 
said, thatParis contains a population of 750,000 
souls. Nevertheless, it is, compared with 
Jjondon, almost a small place. It is about a 
fouTth part the size of London : not a bit more, 
I am certain, if you include the environs of 
both places. On entering the busy part of the 
city, you see very little ditference, in its con- 
struction, between it and the city part of 
Jjondon, that is to say. Fleet Street, Cheapside, 
^mbanl Street, and the rest of those streets 
in London, in which there is so much passing, 
fuid so much difficulty to pass. The houses 
^Q highf and the streets are narrow. There 
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are not, as in London, any separate pavemeuts 
for Joot-pas-sengers to go upon : no that, on tbife 
nccouiit, the general confusion of the streets 
is even greater than that which is observed i, 
the streets of London. There are scarcely 
any Jine streets. Nothing like the west-end o( 
London: no straight, broad streetSj with fine 
houses, throughout, nil of one oi-der and ?ize. 
■ — The river Seine, which passes tlirougli the 
town, so as to divide it into nearly two equal 
parts, haa^/(eew bridges, crossing it from one 
part of the town to the other, just as London 
Bridge crosses the Thames to communicate 
with the Borough of Southwark. One ef 
these bridges is, I believe, built upon the 
principle discovered by Mr, Paine. It is 
made of iron; and, from the style of its con- 
struction, looks very light and elegant.— ^Part* 
is not so black as London is, owing to the iisi 
of tcood-fitcl instead of coal. 

66. I have seen nothing in England to equal 
some of the buildings here. Except the public 
buildings, there are few that have any graV 
deur about them; but some of the palactt 
here are very fine. We have nothing' in, 
England to be compared with the DiUerieSt 
which is the habitation of the King, ani 
which, though iu the middle of the city, ma 
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a spacious and bfaiiliful park in front of it. 
The Palaia du Luxembourg, in wli'tch is the 
Chamber of Peers, is a palace, nearly as grand 
in itiielf, with a garden, or park, even tiner 
than that of the Tuileries. The Tuileriet is 
about ten times as capacious, and hill ten 
times as grand,. as the palace of our King in 
Pall-mall. The palace called the Louvre is 
little more tlian an enlargement, or a cou- 
tinuatior., ef thatoftlic Tuileries; but it iij, iu 
itself, a noble building, though not yet finished. 
The greater part of the Louvre was built by 
BuoVAPARTB, who WHS the projector of it; 
and the scatTolding, erected to complete it, is 
now rotting as it sland:t ; because the present 
disposers of such places <lo not like the idea 
of finishing a job which was begun under the 
direction of a person of so obnoxious a name. 
The Palais de Justice is a beautiful building, 
of modern structure, but not of such reverend 
aspect as the buddings of K^estmuister Hall and 
GuiJd Hall. The Palais Royale, originally the 
palace of, and built by, Cardinal RicHuuir, 
and which was confiscated during the Great 
Revolution, is now-asort of market-place for 
•II sorts of fashionable merchandize. It forms 
a large square, the interior sjiaee of which is 
a favourite resort for prmnenade; while the 
^reat range of building is divided into coffee- 
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l}ou»es, millings' and taiiora' shops, Bliops of 
trinhetseHers, and the like. The inuer parti 
o( some of the claa-ches are very magnificeiiti 
but I see no churches in Paris, exceptuig tbat 
of Noire Dame, which is the metropolitan 
church, to equal some of our ancient cathe- 
drals in external appearance, Ttte Muaeutu 
tff Natural History (tlie only one of the mu- 
seums in Paris that 1 have seen), and thc 
collection of Hve animals, are superior, by Cat; 
to any thing of the kind that we have in 
England, 'i'lie famous Garden 0/ Plants, 
(Jardin des Planles), is, I am told, well worthy 
of the esteem in which it is held ; hut, it ia 
not, however, any thing like so beautiful a 
place as Kew Gaiden, either in point of Hs 
laying out, or of its plantations of trees. One 
great recommendation to tbte garden is, that 
it is opeii to the inspection of every one; as arc, 
also, both the two former institutions. — TImi 
Corn Market, (Halle atix Grains), is a good 
large solid building, situated in the middle of 
the city. It is, in form, just like the cupola 
or doriie of St. Paul's Cathedral ; that is to say, 
round at its base, and rising up into tbe $bape 
of one half of a perfect oval. 

67. Almost the whole of the buildings in 
Paris are made of a Eoft sandy stoi^e, wUdt; 
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tjiey cover over with a white plaster, ov ce- 
ment, Th& stones that form the walU UfC 
rougb, and not regular in shape or size ; but 
tJm cement, wltich is laid smootli over the 
outside of the walls> and then scored with a 
trowel into square or oblong shapes, makes 
the houses appeal- as if they were composed of 
' a solid white stone ; and as there is no black 
^moke arising from the fuel made use of by 
^Iie inhabitants, tlie city (like the country 
towns, which are generally built of the same 
gialerial) has, at a distance, a much brighter 
look thai) tliat of London, or any of uur prin- 
cipal towns in Eni^land, 

68. In the Garden of Plants I saw » spe- 
cimen of a new invented thatch, for the roofs 
of dwelling houses or out~builtling;s. It was, 
iu fttct, notltiog more thau an imitation of the 
beehive, the straw being laid ou across the 
skeleton of the roof, in little handfnis at a 
time, one upon another, each being separately 
bound round tight with a piece of rope-yarn, 
or some of the bark of brambles. The straw, 
after being laid on in this manner, must be 
covered by a thin coat of lime plaster, to turn 
the weather. This mode of covering n roof 
would be a great saving in straw ; neverthe- 
less, 1 think the old foshuoed way of tbatch- 
d2 
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iag, without tlie coat of plaster on the outside, 

is more neat and handsome, by fj&r. 

69. The land just round Paris con^iists in 
vineyai-ds, or in gardens full of various sorts, of 
vegetables for the market of Paris, and walled 
gardens, for the cultivation of peach, apricot, 
nectarine, and plum-trees. There are very 
few fences made use of, besides the walls, 
which arc built for the trees to grow against; 
and many of these wall?, though close by so 
large a place as Paris, are built quite in the 
open, at a distance from any house, not en- 
closmg a piece of ground, but merely one Itii9 
of wall; so that, if the people passing were 
inclined to steal the line fruit that grows io 
this way, they might, without lundersoce; , 
nevertheless, the gardeners (who garden fat 
prqfit) do not find any reason to apprehend 
such depredation. 

70. At a league from Paris, at a village 
called Montreuil, there lived a gentlemanj 
nearly a century back, of the nameaf Girar- 
DOT, who, by his example, taught the people 
in his neigbbourliood the mode of cultivatioff 
peach-trees and other wall fruit. His house i» 
still remaining, hut his garden is not. The 
whole village of Montreuil is, however, like 
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flonie other little places in the vicinity of Pari?, 
now almost entirely inhabited by people de- 
pending on the cultivation of wiill fruit. At 
Montreuil there is about a kwidred acres of 
land, every particular half acre, quarter of an 
acre, or half quarter of an acre of which has 
a separate wall to enclose it; so that, the 
quantity of wall fmit that is grown here 
annually must be immense. I went into the 
garden of a Mr. Mebiellb, who showed me 
how these walls are constructed. They are 
first built up in a rough manner, of the soft 
stone which I mentioned in paragraph 67- 
Then a stiff cement, like that whicli they 
apply to the walls of the houses, is made use 
of, to fill up all the cavities between the rough 
stones. The cement should he laid thick 
upon the face of the wall, not only to make it 
smooth, but to give a hold to the nails, which 
are to bold the branches and shoots of the 
trees, and which are tasked into this plaster or 
cement, just as we tack ours into the mortar 
between the bricks of our garden walls. On 
the top of the wall there must be made a 
little roof, or projection, of about sia inches 
from each side of the top of the wall. This 
roof is easily added to the wall, by the use of 
the same materials as those employed to erect 
the wall itself. The roof is iieces¥ary to guard 
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the tree from blight iimi bnd weather. TH« 
prevenlioii is cfltuletl by suspcinliiig fitunthe 
roof a straw mat, which is niaite for the ei- 
]»rEsB |)iirpo«ie, and which, being thus sttiu 
peiided in front of the tree, fovms n perfect 
pfotect'ion to it when it is in bloom, or nt any 
time when danger may be Ruprchended to jt 
from the state of tlie weather or the season. 
'flie peaehes grown against these walls are 
sold for from one son to four sons a^iecp, ac- 
cording to Ihclr size or flavour} liut, all the 
fniit was gone. I tailie rather too late in the 
Beason, and could not, therefore, see a spe- 
clmen of it. I saw nothing in the maiiuerof 
training the fruit trees here that was difTerent 
.'from the manner in which the eamc trees are 
trained In England. The peaches here are 

■ budded generally upon altnond-slocbs^ Which 
are preferred to plum-stoclcs, as being more 

' of the same nature as that of the peaeh itself. 

■ Soihe of the peach-trees tlist I saw were uf- 
"Wards of sLttt/ years olH; nevertheless, they 
' hftd, from good niu^^cmcnt, plenty of youiig 

wood upon theiu; and had borne well this 
year. 

71. There is a duty, in the form of a p*r 
centage, levied upon all articles brought hlh) 
the UiarVet of Paris. I'lre tluty is not,"lro«- 
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«yer, sufficiently heavy to make any con- , 
Biderablc difference in the price of provisions 
of any kind. Tho money which is collected 
in this way is employed in nearly the same 
maimer as ace the tirnds of a corpoiiitioti iu 
England. All. towns, of any impoitance, have 
thisregulationaltached to them. Ahttleway 
from the walls of the principal towns thei-e is 
a gate, at which those who may be bringing 
any thing to market must stop to have it in- 
spected. Coming into Paris I passed through 
a^te, at ivhieh I saw two orthree men stand- 
ing, each of them, having an instrument in Ma 
hand which looketl nmch. like a kitchen-spit : 
a long sharp piece of iron, with wliich they 
pierced the loads of hay and straw as tbey 
came through the gate to market, in order' to 
prevent any thing like smuggling. 

72. Paris, compared with London, is, in one 
re8i>ect, strikingly different. There are very 
few houses here, that do not appear to have 
been built fiir some years. New houses are, 
of course, erected, in the place of those that 
fall to ruin from age. But, what I mean to 
say ii«, that I*uris does not seem, like London, 
lo increase in me: the number of new build- 
ings in it appear to be very little more, if any, 
than just sufficient to make the town cover 



I tbe same space of ground as that which it mvst 
'have extended over twenty or tliirty years age. 
There is nothing at all of what, about homioa, 
they caW " a box :" that ja to say, a genteel, 
Deif'fashioned, and miserably inconvenient 
small house, with a very small piece of grass- 
plot, in which there are two or three fancifully 
carved patches of bare earth, for the cultiva- 
tion of some " exotics," which, either for the 
' '\vaot of their native sun, or the want of expe- 
Klrience in the planter of them, are never seen 
-• to grow after the time of their being stuck 
' into the ground. 
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^X^leven and a half leagues from Paris, through 

Yillejuif, Fromenteau, EssoitKe, and Pontkierry.)'^ 

Wednesday Night, 22 Oct. 

73- The Iiotel at which I put up at Paris 

(Hotel de MeuriceJ belongs to the same person 

as the hotel at which I was in Calais. This ii 

*tbe most superb hotel that 1 ever saw any 

r ivhere ; and, like some other establishments 

of the kind here, is supported, almost entirely, 

by the custom of English visitors. I did not 

dine or sup at this place, all the while thati 

stayed in Paris, being abroad the greater part 

of my time, eitficr walking about, or at the 




house of my fr'iend, who is a gentleman re- 
siding in the city. I shall, however, give the 
pai'ticulars of the charges, as far as I liad any 
to pay, at the Hotel de Meurice. Foi* break- 
festing here five days, I paid 10 francs. For 
four nights* lodging, 12 francs. For lights, 1 
franc and 10 sous. For boot cleaning, 1 franc 
and 5 sous. For servants, that is to say, the 
waiter's fee {which was charged in the bill), 
4 francs. In all, 28 francs and 15 sous. I 
could not have expected a bill of less serious 
amount, at a place where the accommodation 
was so very good as 1 found it here. 1 paid for 
my horse, 14 francs, reckoning the feeding and 
care of him to have been for^iir days, which 
is at the rate of 3 francs and 10 sons a day. 
At the ordinary hotels or inns in France, a 
traveller's horse will not cost him much more 
than one half of what I paid here for mine. 
My horse has cost nie, I think, upon an average, 
about 3 francs a day, on my road from Calais 
to Paris; which is ahout one /hird of what he 
would have cost, in a similar situation, in Eng- 
land. In London, a horse, by the week, cost?, 
at livery, 4 francs a day, every thing included; 
and, if he stand for a day or two, as mine did 
at Paris, he does nut, including every thing, 
cost less than five shillings a day ; tliat is to 
say 6 francs. 

d5 
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74. Tbe land is good nil about Patis, as far 
- as I could see. The greater jmrt of the culti- 
vation, for some distance round the city, seems 
to be that of vines, from which, owing to the 
backu'ard season, which has affected this part 
of France ^ well as England, the grapes are 
not all yet gathered. The grapes of this year 
are not good, compared with those of cooi- 
mon seasons; they are very small, and will 
not make as good wine as what Is generally 
made near Paris. The lovers of wine ought 
to be select as to the years when their stock is 
produced; for the wine of some years is not, 
though from the same ground, nearly so goo^ 
as tbe wine of other years. .' 

75. The face of the country, just after com- 
ing to Froraenteau, at about three leagues 
from Paris, forms, I think, liie most beautiful 
scenery of the kind that I ever beheld. Just 
as you look over the hill, on one side of which 
IB situated the little village of Fromenteau, a 
fine view presents itself to your sight. There 
is a space of perfectly flat land, through the 
middle of which the road is cut, and which ia 
about two or three miles ^ijuare. On one side 
of the road you see fine water meadows on the 
River Orge, and, after getting on to the level 
telow, yon are suiiountled, in every direction, 
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~ ^ bills, slopinir geBtlyup ffODi nil udesof tlie 
open plain, and covered with vines and fruit- 
trees and plantations and parks, and little vil 
iages, each having its church and spire, scat- 
tered about among the trees, the foliage of 
which is, at this time of the yeai-, very various 
and rich in hue. This view extends from 
Fromenteau to another little village called Ris. 
On leaving Ris to come to Essonae, which is at 
about another three leagues distant, and situ- 
ated on the river Juine or Esisonne, the view of 
the country is still more beaulifiil. The river 
Seine rnns along here, and goes off to the 
left; and, on my right hand, 1 had to lament 
a like departure of a delightful valley which 
winds across the country away from the road 
I am travelling. 1 think this valley, as far as 
I was able to follow it with my eye, was Ihc 
"very prettiest of all rural scenery that I re- 
member to have seen. It is on the sides of 
hills, like those which were here most ele- 
gantly disposed by natiire, timt the vme flou- 
rishes most. Here the vines were growing 
finely, and covered almost every hill, as far as 
I could see, except in those places where orna- 
mental trees and orchards gave a variety to 
to this enchanting landscape, which 1 could 
not lose sight of without congratulating my- 
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self bn IiavingseeD " The vine covered hilh atid 

gay regions of France." 

76. I. observe, here, a method of training 
peach trees, and other wall fruit, which I did 
not see at Montreuil. Against some of the 
walls in gentlemen's gardens there are rods, 
quite straight and round, with the bark left 
on, and about an inch in diameter. The rods 
are placed against the wall, long-wais and 
perpendicular, so as to cross one another, like 
' lattice work, leaving square spaces of about six 
or eigitt inches. PJacpd in this manner, and 
fastened together, the rods form a frame for the 
trees, or vinus, to gi-ow against; and as the 
branches and shoots must be kept, by means 
of this frame, from toucbing the wall, they 
are, perhaps, more healthy than tliey wouU 
be, being fastened to the wall itself instead of 
to theae rods. 

77- In the neighbourhood of Paris, particu- 
larly about. Fromenteau and Essoniie, there 
arc some fine gentlemen's seats, or castles. 
The ivord castle is, in French, chateau. But 
by cliateau, the Freiich seldom, or never, mean 
a place of defence, but merely a large countiy 
mansion. The ttuth is, however, that even 




large country Ijouse was, formerly, a place of 
defence. It was generally encompassed by a 
moat, onretilitch. It bad turrels '^mi parapets 
and loop-holes. The same custom prevailed in 
England; but m France it prevailed to a much 
later period; and accordingly the French have 
continued to call their large country mansions, 
castles, which indeed have, in many cases, still 
their ancient appurtenances of turrets and the 
like. There is a great display of good taste 
in the laying out of the grounds belonging to 
conntry mansions in France, but such places 
are very scarce here compared to what they 
arc in England. The vicinity of London is 
overstocked with fine houses, while Parisi, 
comparatively speaking, has nothlug of the 
kind about it. There seem to he scarcely any 
more large buildings within five leagucB of 
Paris than I have seen at fifty leagues from it. 
Almost all of the large establishments of this 
kind appear to have existed for many years, 
and have belonged, no doubt, the greater part 
of them, to the nobility that were ejected dur- 
ing the Revolution. The plantations and parks 
that encircle these places in France have been 
laid out with much taste. T-here is hardly 
any of that appearance of art which iS very 
frequently the case with us in England. A 
gentleman's castle, or country house, here. 
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looks as if it had been built up amonst the 
trees; not tlie trees as if tliey liad been planted 
abuut the cattle. It h about gentlcmeu's 
houses onJy that I have seen any ^ick-s«t 
hedges, of any consequence, on the road from 
Calais to this jtluce. When I do see these 
hedges they are, in general, kept in very nioe- 
order. Upon some of the plain lands in Pl- 
cardy, there arc, here and there, plantatiois 
of trees in square patches, of about an acre 
each, with close quick-set hedges to enclose 
theiu. These plantations have been allowed to 
grow into thick cop|)ice, and are intended, I 
suppose, as a protection to the game, where 
the laud lies so open. 
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(Thirteen and a half leagues from Chailly, through 
Fontainebleau, Nemours, La Crosiere, and Foni- 

Thursday Night, SS Oct. 
78. Soon after leaving Chailly, to come lliis 
way, I entered the Forest of Fontainehleau, 
This forest is said to be full twelve leagues 
in circumference, and to contain 84,000 acres 
of woodland. The Umber in the forest baft 
been well cultivated. There are some fine 
plantations of oaks, planted iu row^, now got 
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to be of a Inrge size; besides plantations of 
various other sorts of trees, quite lately mad^. 
The beeclies arid the oaks, especially tlie laltev, 
tower up more here than they g-eneraliy do iu 
£t)glund. The timber is much lilie that of 
Aiaerica ; taller, aud straighter in its growth, 
than the English timber is. 1 think I saw 
some timber in this forest as fine, almost, as 1 
ever saw in any wood in America. 

' 79- ThetownofFontainebleau issurrounded 
by its forest, the land of which is very rocky 
and mountainons in places, much resembling 
the wild woodlands of America, You enter 
the town from the fortfst, and the forest con- 
tinues again oa the road which I am travelling. 
The manufactures of Fontainebleau consist, 
principally, in jiorcelauie. The neighbour- 
hood is famous for a fine sort of grape, which 
is called Chasselas de Fontainebleau. This 
place owes its impoi'taoce, almost entirely, to a 
castle, which was built here a great many 
years ago. The castle, which has been the 
residence of many of the kings of France, is 
yet in very good order, although' it is one of 
the most ancient castles that remain in thie 
country. 

80. Nemours is a little town on the river 
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Loing. This river runs, after yon leave,Ne- 
iiioui-s, through some beaiitTftil water meadows, 
which continue along on the Tight hand side 
of the road, for a whole day's ride. Feeding 
on these meadows I saw a great many cows, 
of a pretty little sort ; just such as, in Eng- 
land, we call the Frencli or Alderncy cow. 
The kinds of cows that I have seen furthbr back 
seemed to be much mixed ; but, in this part of 
the country, the cows are very distinct in their 
species, as well as very handsome. They are 
small, and of different colours; red, yellow, 
brown, and black, and a mixture of all these 
colours with white, I observed, as soon as I 
began to see these cows, that the butter was 
vastly superior to any I had tasted before ; and, 
upon inquiry, I find that Montargis, a town 
hetweeri this place and Briarre, is celebrated 
for the goodness of its butter. One of the 
best of these little cows may be bought for 
60 francs. A good farmer's horse here sells 
for 200 or 250 francs; or, aboutS/. 

81. I saw a labourer, to-day, on Vue roaft 
who was going to work, having n picka^ce 
upon his shoulder. He told me that -be 
could get, at this time of the year, 1| fraiH 
a-day ; or, 1 franc, the employer finding Mia 
in food. 
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82. Tberc it^ a good deal of wine madealoiig 
here. Tlie people are yet harvesting the 
grapes. This business wuuld hnve been about 
Anisbed by this time, had not the untoH-ard- 
ness of the seasonj even as far South as this, 
bad sufBcient influence to retard the ripening; 
of the fruit. 

83. I perceive that there are more shep- 
herdesses in this country than there are shep- 
herds. Tlie n'onien Knd the girls are attend- 
ing tlie flocks of slieep and herds of cows, and 
the floclvi: of turkeys, which latter are, here, 
to be seen in great numbers. While they look 
after these animals, assisted by many dogs, 
they arc employed, at the same time, in dress- 
ing hemp and flax, and knitting woollen stock- 
ings and gloves. The hemp and the flax they 
afterwards spin, and then sell the yarn, or 
get it converted, by some of their neighbours 
who have looms, into shirts and sheets, and 
various other articles of wearing apparel, and 
articles for domestic use. A great deal of this 
manufacture is going on in all the villages and 
hamlets that I pass by. The weather is now 
beautiful ami mild, as it has been ever since I 
got to Paris; and the women sit outside of 
their hotlines, in their gardens, or alongside of 
the iiclds, knitting and (Spinning, and dressing 
hemp aud flax. 



1 
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84. The people, that is lo say, the peasantry, 
er country-folks, wear a wooden slioo, wliicli 
they call sabot, and which is made somewhat 
in the ^anie phape as a rough leather shot, 
there being a Etrap of leather, round the sole 
jof the sabot and over the wearer'n inete)), to- 
keep it on the foot. Towards Calais the sabot 
is not so common, but here it is much more 
conim only worn, by the labouring people than 
shoeB made of leather are. Some fellow, in ail 
£ngtieh play, execrates the French, bectnae 
they weai; wooden shoeg. What difference, 
however, is there between these and the nailed 
«ho€3 of our labourers ? The sabot is lightef, 
very little less stiff, and a better security against 
wet. Most excellent things, when yoii are 
■compelled to etand long on wet or damp 
ground. .. 



BRIARRg — PROVINCB O^ GASTINOIG. 

( Twefve and a hatf leagues fvom Pvits de ZallanA, 

ihrovgh Monfartjis,' La Commoditi, I^ogent, rati 

La. Btissiere.) ' 

Fbidav Nioht, 24 Oct. 

85. This morning, as 1 was leaving Puitsde 

Lallande, 1 saw some oxen, which were on 

{ their way to Faris market. There were three 

' different kinds of cattle, which were calle^i 

after the names of the several parts pf the 
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conntry iii ivhich they are bi'ed, BoitrbonKoift 
T^yonnois, and Nevei-nois. The ffourbannnii aPe 
of H cream colour, all over ; the Lyonnots are 
Vvhile ivith 1-cti spots ; and the f^evenwis are 
white, with yellow spots. They are nil very 
'gfiod looking, though uot Very large cattle. 
AU Hie kitlds wtre much of one form and size. 
They were ,i;raziiig cattle, and in excellent con- 
tlition; and ihey \vere moi'e.iikt: the Scotch 
kilos than any other df our cattle that 1 can 

ciimparc them to. The jirlce of n new 

.ploiigh hei-e, is, a^ I v/vs informed by a wheel- 
svright, abont 50 francs J a cart, /O fl-ancs; a 
■wagdiii IlOfriincs. 

86. I see g:reat flocks of fine black tui'Iteya, 
in the stubbles, all along the road. The [irice 
of ohe of these turkcj-s i?r, abblit 3 fr&nts; a 
igDOse, about the same price ; and a common 
Jbwl, about 10 or 15 sous ; or, 7^d. 

87- No oiTips unhari'ested, here, except 
eoOif) buck-wheutj and a few potatoes^ ^^c 
•poimoe is tiot, in France, the Eaine ^rand 
article of cbnsumptiiin that it is with us. The 
French cut potatoes up into little thin slices, 
and toss them about in a frying-pan. But the 
comparatively small quantity of tins sort of 
fcookcry that they eat^, makes it appear mbre 
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' •like playing with potatoes than feeding upon 
theni. 

88. The inhabitants of tlie Utile towns, atnT 
the villages, on this side of Paris, are cleaner 
in their dress, and ahout their houses, than the' 
people of Ficardy or Artois. The dress of the 
labouring people here is certainly better than 
that of the labourers in England ; but, it is not 
§o neat nor so clean. The Americans say of 
the French people, that they are pigs in tht 
parlour and peacocks in the street. This is a 
thorough saying, to be sure; it is somewhat 
hyperbolical ; but it is not, if I may judj^e 
from what I have already noticed, wfatJly un- 
funded in truth. 

- 89. From Nogent I came over a flat and 
uninterestiAg district of country, the soil ot 
which seemed to be any thing but good ; 1)ut, 
a very different view is presented, the moment 
you catch sight of Briarre, and the beautiful 
river Loire, close on the border of which are 
Hituated those farms of Beauvoir, which were 
advertised, in London, by Mr. Hoggart, as. 
being so free from ull taxes, tithes, and poor- 
rates. 

90. As lapproached this neighbourhood, I 
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saw a great many chestnut-trees grow'mg on t\ie 
sides of tLe road. Tlie clicstuiit is a pretty 
common tree here, thoiigii not so mucli so as 
it is in some other parts of France, where, 
J bear, the peasantry make great use of 
the fruit iu the way of food. The chestnut 
tree that 1 see here is the same as the Spanish 
chestnut. It bears a lai'ge nut, which is dry, 
rather bitter, and hard, to eat raw, but very 
good when cooked. It is a good deal different 
fi'om tlic Americun chestnut tree, whicli makes 
finer and taller timber, and bears a nut much 
sweeter than the Spanish chestnut, though 
uotbing like so large. 



' Saturday, Sundai, Monbay, and Tuesdiy; 

I 26, 2C, 27, Sc 28 OcT. 

■ 91 . This chateau, or castle, is a large man- 

I siou, about a mile distant from the village of 

f Briarre. The estate, which consists, all to- 

I gether, of about 3,500 acres of land, surrounds 

the castle, on one of the banks of the Loire, 

upon the eminence of which the castle is 

atuated, so as to command a view, for n great 

distance, of the line river and the valley 

dirough which it runs. 
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' 62. A part of the iaoi\, about liore, is, evi- 
dently, very good, Mucli of it is very ligbt; 
but the Jiglitci' piu-t of it Is iiot, by auy meansr 
incapable of yielding a ciop. There is i 
variety of soil hci'e ; some inclining to a sand, 
and fit for rye, or oats ; and some more of tlie 
nature of clay, that Is to say, stiff, strong 
luam, which will grow good wlicat. There is 
a fair distribution of marl, all over the lantl; 
and a great (leal of this is laid upon the land 
as maiLui'e. The soil seems kind, as we mf, 
to most of the English crops. Wheat, rye^ 
barley, oats, vctebes, ujilaud-liay, turnept, 
sainfoin, lucerne, and tiups : these will aH 
grow here. 1 have seen some sanijiles of 
wheat and barley and rye, which have been 
produced on this land. The wheat and the 
rye are very good ; the wheat is small, like tifi 
wheat of America, very clear in colour, and 
firm in substance. The sample of barley, 
which was given to me out of a barri hd"e, 
was ceitainly a brighter, if not a plnnipa 
sample, than any I rcineniber to haVe aeori'to 
England. The grain is short, very plural 
and every way excellent. ■ ■ 

93, The finest hay made here, 'a that of 
hfcerne, which is better, they tell me, than that 
ofsutn/tHfi; but, both of theee-aee growii hon 
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fbr bay. 1 «aw some lucerne hay, which was 
glveQ to my horse, and 1 was tolit that this bay 
liad been made fi-om one of three cuttingt 
which a field of lucerne had undergone thU 
summer. 

94. Tliey have a method here of sowing 
i^rain which I never saw before. fJevertiic- 
less, I liave been toJd that the fashion belongs 
to Svffotk and Norfolk. The grain is sowed, 
in the usual way, but, instead of buing bar- 
rowed in upon ihe flat fallow, the ground la 
ploughed into one bout, two bout, or tltree 
bout ridges. Most &e<juently one bout ridges. 
The ploughing prevents any of the grain 
from growing in the space between each vitlge, 
so tliAt the i::rop lies higher, tmd lia^ Hn>i<i 
room to get up iu. 

I 95. For a good distance before 1 got to the 

Lioire, the land, f could see, was much too 
Sat for any vlaee. to grow upon it ; but here 
ifaey grow well, nil aloug on each side of the 
river, -and some e.\cellent wine is made at this 
place. 

96. From the village of Briarre there is a 
canal which runs, through Montargis, into the 
Seine, whereby there is a direct comraiuiica- 
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tion by wftter with Paris. Tliis canal is a very 
fine one, and is one of the fii^t things of the 
kind in France. 

97. The price of land here is, in general, 
from 3 to 8 pounds sterhiig the acre ; and the 
French acre, or arpeat, is, according to what I 
leani here, just Ihrce-sixteenths of an Englreli 
acre more than an English acre is : that Is to 
say, one acre, and three quarters of a rood, 
English measure ; or (which is the best way 
of stating it) the French arpent contains (at 
Briarre at least] one }m»dred aad idnety EngUih 
rods, or poles, each pole being sL\teeo and a 
half English feet square. 

98. Two farmers from Norfolk, who first 
saw Mr. Hoggart's advertisement as it was 
quoteil in the PoUUcal Register, have lately 
been to BriaiTe, and iLey had left this place 
just before I got here. They have takeu two 
of the furms at Beatiroir, which consist f^ 
several hundred acres each, at a rent of iOe. 
stefiing the acre. The farms have comfortable 
and substantial farm-houses upon them, be- 
sides all the ont-hou^es common to an English 
farm, all of which are in good repair. 

99, The law of Real Estate iu France, as Car 
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it relates to the power of a foreigner, or 
iieii, to become a proprietor of land, is one of 
the matters about whicli it may be usefiil for 
me to say somethiug. Tlie law says, ifiat ail 
foreigners shall, ia this particular, enjoy the 
same privileges in France as would be ex- 
tended to Trencli subjects by the laws of the 
,_countries to which such foreigners belong. 
Now, theu, as to subjects of our King, before 
a foreigner can hold real estate in England, 
Scotland or Ireland, be must be made either 
a denizen, or a naturalized subject.* A denizen 

* BL:tcKSTONE, in speaking of denizens and naiur*' 
OziditthiccU, given 'the following, ia definition of the 
difiereQce between the two titles. 

" A DENIZEN is an alien bora, but nhohaa obtained 
'* ex donatione regit letters patent to make him an 
" English subject) ahigh and incDoimunJcable branch 
" of the tayaX prerogative. A denizen is a kind of 
" middle state, between an alien and a natural born 
" subject, and partakes of both of tliem. He may 
"take lands by purchase or devise, which an alien 
" may not, but cannot take by inberilaoee; for his 
" parent, through tvLom ho must claim, being an alien, 
" bad no heritable blood, and therefore could convey 
" none to the son. -And, upon a like defect of bere- 
" ditary blood, the isauc.of a deni/en, bom tc/Vede-" 
" niEatioo, cannot inherit to him, bnt his issue born 
'■ after, may. A denizen is not excused from paying 
" the alien's duty, and some other mercantile bur- 
", tbcns ; and no denizen can be of t!ie Privy Council, 
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IS created by letters patent from tJie King; but 
the title of naturalized subject can be con- 
ferred by Act of the X^gistatiire only. So tbat, in 
oriierr for an Englishman to possess the right 
of holding real properly iii France, he must 
{in conformity with the above-mentioned prin- 
ciple of the French law,) obtain either the 
special favour of the King of France, or the 
saiictioQ of the Legislature of that country, in 
the form of an enactment. The Americmts 
have settled tlie matter differently. Any 
Frenchman, or other foreigner, may become a 
citizen of the United States by residing there 
for the space of five years. A residence offxii: 
years in that country, without asliing the leave 

" or either House of Parliament, or have any office 
" of trust, civil or miftlary, or be capable of any grant 
" from the Crown. 

'* NiTURALiziiTiON cannot be performed bnt by 
" Act of Parliament ; for by this an alien is put ii 
" aclly the same stale as if he hati bees bom ij 
"King's ligeancG : except only Ibat tie is incnpablCi 
" HS well as a denizeu, of being a member of tkc 
" Privy Council or Parliament, tec. No bill for natn- 
" ralization can be received in either House of Parlii- 
" meet without such disabling claaac in it. Nertbu 
" can any person be naturalized, or restored in bloe^ 
" unless he hath received the Sacrament of the Lord' 
" Supperwithin one month before the bringing in i 
" the hill; and unless he also taltes the oaths of allegt- 
" aneeaBd supremacy in the presence of Farliamcut" 
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of any body, entitles a foreigner to all the 
privileges belonging to a natural bom citizen; 
except that alone of being President of the 
United States. In France, consequently, the 
American has a certainty of being fttjle to pos- 
sess real estate ; while an Englishman, who is 
treated by the laws of France/ in this respect, 
in a manner according to that in which a 
Frenchman would be treated, by the laws of 
England, is in no certainty at all, and must 
depend upon the good will of the King, or 
upon that of the Legislative Body, for the ob* 
tainipg of the right of holding any property 
that can be called real. The laws of France 
are, then, upon this subject, apparently, more 
indulgent than t^iose of England, as far as re- 
gards such pei'sons as, according to our laws, 
would be considered foreigners. By the laws 
which existed before the Revolution, the child 
of an alien, bom in France, had no more pri- 
vilege than that which belonged to the pa- 
rent as an alien. The laws have since been 
i altered, so as to correspond, in this respect, 
with the common law of England, A child 
bom of fore?gn parents in France, as the laws 
DOW are, will enjoy the same rights as a natu- 
ral born subject of that countiy; provided 
that, when he arrive at his majority (twenty- 
oae years of age), he declare.it to be bis in- 

B 2 
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tention. to fix his abode in France, or, In 
case of his residing abroad, slill to consider the 
Government oftliat country as the oneto which 
he owes his allegiance. 



100. The bushelofwheatheve weighs, upon 
an average, 18 V lbs. French weight; and the 
French pound weight is just equal to eighteen 
English ounces. The French pound weight 
Jias, like the English, sixteen ounces; but 
these sixteen ounces weigh just as much as 
eighteen of our ounces. The sack of wheat, 
consisting of eight of tliese bushels, weighs 
l4Slbs. French weight, and 166^ lbs. English 
weight. This- quantity of wheat is now worth 
about sixteen francs. The same sack of rye, 
12 francs; of barley, 11 francs; of oats, 10 
francs. ■ 

101. Now, then, for a comparison between 
these prices and the prices of England. Tlie 
166V lbs. of wheat do not quite muke the 
' weight of three English bushels. Our wheal 
weighs, on an average, 571bs. a bushel, w 
perhaps 58 lbs. Three times fifty eight pounds 
would be 1741bs.; and we have in the French 
sack only 166J. There is, then, one twen^ 
fifth less in weight in the French sack than in 
the English three bushels. To purchase French 
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wheat being equal in weight to three English 
bushels, that is to say, weighing 1/4 lbs. Eng- 
lish, would, at the above rate, require 16 francs 
and 13 sousj or, in our money, I3s, lOSd. 
Therefore, the price of wheat, at this place, is, 
four shillings and sevenpence halfpenny the 
English bushel. The prices of the two coun- 
tries, at this time, placing Mark-Lane against 
Bnarre, and taking the English bushel in both 
cases, will stand thus :— 



Wheat - - 
Eje - - - 
Barley - - 
Oats - - 


6 3 
3 6 
3 4. 

2 n 


Wheat - - 
Rje - - - 
Barky - - 
Oats - - - 


4 74 

5 5i 
3 Si 
3 10 


Khie whole, 


15 H 


The whole, 


14 H 



fflna, though the difference in the prices of 
wheat is very considerable, the difference upon 
Hk whole is not great ; and, it is upon the whole 
that we ought to build all comparisons of this 
kind. 

109. This is good sheep land. They have a 
sheep here called Sologne, or Sologneois (after 
the name of one of the Departments of France), 
which is very generally bred on this side of 
Paris. This sheep, though not handsome or 
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lar^, is hardy, and makes, they tell me, vay 
fine mutton. I see this sort of sheep, as we\t' 
BS merinos, on tbe tiirms of Beauvoir- The 
merinos are bred more for tbe sake of their 
wool than for any thing else, and they seem to 
do well here, althoiigh they are a very tender 
eort of stock. The whecp of Sologne, and the 
merinos, are worth, here, from 6 to 10 and 12 
francs a bead. 
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[Seven haijues from Briarre, through Neitvy Sut 
Lone.) 

Wednesday, 28 Oct. 
103. Amongst many circumstances to in- 
duce me to stay longer at the Chateau de 
Beauvoir, wae the otter of a dog and gun, 
which I Rhould have gladly accepted of, if I 
hod not, by the lateness of the season, been 
hurried to get on. This is a fine sportinj 
country. There is plenty of game ; and so 
there appears to be generally in France ; for ! 
have seen partridges and bares, and people in 
pui'suit of them, in almost every neighbotir- 
hood that I have passed through. They have 
here, the English hare, partridge, quail, wood- 
cock, snipe, and rabbit; and, in some [Jaces, 
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the pheosant. In addition to these, there is n 
bird, which they call the red-legged partridge ; 
a very beautiful bird, rather larger than the 
common partridge, and in great abundance 
here. I went a coursing two or three times 
whiie at Briarre ; and it appeared to me that 
the French hares were quite a match for the 
English grey-hounds that ran after them. 

104, The « GAME LAWS " in France art; 
exceedingly simple in their provisions. The 
law that aflects spoitsmen, is more properly 
a military law than a game law. You may 
chase, and ^7/, any game that you please, 
without the law's having any thing to do with 
you. But, if you wish to carry a gim, you 

have a certificate to authorize you to do 
iAy one is qual^d to purchase this cerlifi- 

and the cost of it is yi/lcen /rawcs, which 
ia about twelve shillingi and sixpence sterling. 
The certificate (to procure which it is neces- 
sary, I understand, to show that you have a 
pmnission to shoot from some person who is a 
landowner to the extent of sevcn,ty-five acres) 
is called a porie-d 'arnje ; that is to say, a per- 
mission to carry fire-arms. Having this, you 
4uay shoot whatever game you please; but It 
does not give you a right to go on the land ot 
another person without having his leave to do 



you. 
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SO, and you are liable, if you go on anollier 
person's land witJiout such leave, to an action 
for trespass. Tlie soldier? of the king have a 
right to shoot game without any certificate. 
Game may be bought and sold by any body, 
and is bought and sold at all times of the year. 
So, it would appear, that the " Game Jmws" 
of France have more an eye to tlie guns of 
sportsmen, than they have to the preserva- 
tion of those animals which sportsmen love 
to destroy, 

105. The labourers here sometimes catch 
the game in springes, without being either 
whipped, or sent to goal, much less across the 
seas, for so doing. There is, however, little 
to induce them to " poaching," as we call it 
in England. A French labourer would he a 
fool if he could finil any delight in prowling 
about in a coppice, at a time when lie might 
. be sleeping at home in such a house as is the 
habitation of a labouring man at Briarret, 
There are cottages, or small houses, separate 
from tlie farm-houses, all over the estate of 
Eeauvoir. A labourei", employed by the year, 
has one of these houses for his family to live in, 
with from twelve to fifteen acres of land, fire- 
wood, and two cows allowed him ; a little 
piece of vineyard, and apple-trees and pear- 
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trees, ^o make wine, cider, and perry for his 
drink. For this little estate lie pays 150 francs 
a-year. And he earns, by his labour, trom 15 
to 30 sous K-day, according to the season of 
the year; which would leave him, upon an 
average, after he lias paid the 130 francs, more 
than iis much as that sum, in clear money. The 
labourers who live under these circumstances 
cannot, generally speaking, be otherwise than 
happy. They have every thing that they can 
want; every thing, in fact, that a labourer 
ouglit to have. If they like to have beer to 
drink, they have land on which to grow the 
materials for making it ; and they may grow 
the hops and make the malt, without fearing 
the interference of the Exciseman. Tliey have 
aot a farthing of taxes to pay, nor money in 
rnfUf other shape, excepting that which they 
•fmf to their laudlord, who gives them a suffi- 
cient price for their labour to enable them to 
preserve comfort and happiness for themselves, 
and to pay him a rent for the advantages 
which he gives them. There is no need of 
" pol-lwuseSf" here : and, consequently, there 
are no such things in France. The labourer 
can sit at home in tlie evening, because in his 
house there is enough of plenty to give con- 
tent ; and, for the same reason, he can go to 
bed, witiiout being afraid of awaking in misery. 
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The state irf the Feeucli labourer forms, io 
short, ft perfect ooiitrwt with that of lite yioai 
raggf-d ci-entHre of the same class in EuglanA, 
v/ho, after a hard day's worli, stinks into the 
" poi-Iuntse," to seek, in its scene of (imiikei*- 
ness iwd (legrftdation, a reftlge from tiie cheer- 
tessness of his own nbode. 

106. The dress of the labourers in Francej'* 
is pood, Tbey wear, in all the parts of tbs 
country that I have yet seen, a smock-frcwk 
aiirl trowsers of a blue colour, like the dress 
worn by most of the labourers in the cxiunty 
of Su^^x. The ^ftrments of the Siissex-meDt 
bowevei', are very freciuentty in a slate of rag- 
gednesx, which ia seldom the case v.'\t\i those 
of the French. The men, ivheu at ^vorh^ 
generally wear some sort of cap upon their 
heads. In this part of the country, I see, they 
weal' a hat, which has a veiy wide brim to it, 
a brim of about eight or ten inches wide, that 
servea as a shelter to the sliouidcr^ as well as fc 
covering for the beml. Sometimes this largw 
brim is turned up, in such a way as to form Sf 
complete cvtlwd-hai, like that which is wora' 
by the oBicei-M in o\a army. 

107. When a man is employed, here, in 
threshing wheat tit rye, it is a common cUs> 



tDtti, aa it used to be, I believe, in England, for 
the farmer to pay him by giving him a certain 
portion of the corn threshed, in place of pay- 
ing him for his work in money. 

108. At Beanvoir ibere is some good timber 
land. Tiiniber is much cheaper in France 
than it is in England; but coppice tvood of 
oak, at fifteen or twenty years' growth, sells 
for about 500 francs the acre ,■ or 20/. 16g. 8d. 
which is a high price in England. Fagots, of 
a tniddllng size, fit for the lieating of an oven, 
sell here for 12 franca the hundred, which is 
not quite Jive J'arikings each ; and that is very 
cheap. But, I sui^pose, that a fifteen or twenty 
yeai-s oafc-coppice, yields iark. It is a good 
English coppice that will fetch 10/. an acre at 
tflp er twdve years old. 

109. Oak coppices are made here by sowing 
the acorns, in the fall of the year, along with 
wheat or rye, or some other winter crop. The 
ncorus are sowetl broadcast, as well as the grain 
that is sowed along with them. By the time 
that, the crop of grain comes off tlie ground, 
the oaks get to be two or three inches higli, 
bad are tlten allowed to grow into a coppice. 

110. The wine of Beauvuir, which is rather 
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famous in the ndglibourhood, is worth tlO 
francs ihe piece, as they call it, wliich is a 
barrel, containing* 250 IjotUes; but, then, 
these bottles are large ones, according to the 
n-ine-measure of France, which is, I believe, 
about one-third larger than the wine-measuw 
of England. So that the piece of wine contain; 
about eighty gallons, English wiuc- measure. 
Wine, in general, about here is worth from 60 
to 90 francs tlie piece. The bordere of the 
Province of Burgundy, the name of which is 
so familiar to the cars of the lovers of wine, are 
not further distant than about half a dozen 
leagues from Briarre: so that, the wine made 
at that place is quite as good as a great partof 
Ihe wine of Burgundy itself. 

111. There is a fine farm now offered for 
sale, close by Beauvoir, for 20QO pounds ster- 
ling consisting of 210 acres of arable land, 
some of which seems to be as fine land as any 
farmer can want. No part of it is bad land; 
and the farm yields plenty of fuel in its sc«t- 
tered trees and its hedge rows. The furiD- 
house and out-houses, are all conveiitent 
enough, and in good repair. This price is bol 
91. 10s. 5jd. an acre for land freehold nliil 
jythe-frec. The taxes arc very light. There 
are assessors appointed by the governmwi^ 
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who lay the tax upon the land here ; and the 
tax so imposed is called the ^^ contributicm,'' 
and is levied^ in amotlnt^ according to the real 
value of the land. Perhaps an English fanner, 
with his experience in taxation, would suppose 
that the estate of Beauvoir, 3500 acres of land, 
could not be worth much, if he should hear 
that the whole of the taxes levied upon it 
amount to but ojie hundred pounds sterling 
a-year. Nevertheless, they do not amount to 
any more than that sum. 

^ 112. The climate, of this part of France, is 
of a very pleasant temperature. Peaches and 
apricots grow in the open fields amongst the 

* vines, and there is a great abundance of all the 
common sorts of fruit. There is, they tell me, 
veiy little winter here, and the spring comes 
on full a. month sooner than it docs with us in 

v^the south of England. The harvest of this 
year has been backward; but it is, in some 
seasons, entirely finished by the latter end of 
July. It is to this climate that must be attri- 
buted the fine dry whe^t, and the bright barley, 
•which I saw at Beauvoir. We have a great 
deal of land in England much richer than any 

I that is to be found in this neighbourhood 5 but, 
for the want of a climate like this, we can 
never depend upon having such fine crops, as, 



in ihiE part of France, where tliere U no blight 
of any kind, and where the weather for tt« 
Iiaiwest is almost always fair ftoiii beginning 
to end, a farmer is pretty sure of reaping. 

113. This place, Cdbne, is a lUUe town, 
situated upon the banks of the Loh-e, anil at the 
mouth of the river Novahi. There is a good 
deal of kard^ware manufacture lieloDging -to 
it, in which, I understand, many Ettgliskmen 
are employed. Iron founden/, and cutlery, 
are the two chief branches of the business, for 
the latter of which the town has become 
famous. The French are veiy poor, compafed 
to us, in all sorts of cutlery ,■ but at Cosiie they 
have got ^ome Knglishnien to assist in bring- 
ing this article of manufacture towards per- 
fection. 

114. The house at which 1 stop at Cosue 
happens to be kept by a brow'er, who spoke W 
me of the hops grown at Beauvoir, which, he 
said, were worth 1 franc a pound. I tasted 
some of the beer brewed here : it was veq 
good beer, and sells for 5 sous (about 2^(1.1 
the bottle, which holds nearly a (piart. 

115. I wassorry to find, when 1 arrived il 
Briarre, that the vintage, at that place, had 
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b«en all fimshed a day or two berure. Upaii 
" y at Cosae, bowevef, I fouod tliat 1 was 
late to see sometlung of the process of 
ig wine. The vintage, they tell me, is 
> month Jater thiH year, than it has hithertu 
been ID ovdinary seasous. 

U6. The bunches of grapes are cut from 
the vines by means of a pair of stissors. They 
are then put into large baskets, tvhich the 
gatherei'g carry to one side of the vineyard, 
and there the grapes are tipped into tube, 
placed ready for their reception. The tubs, 
when tilled, arc carried home in a cart or 
wogou, and the grapes ure then, while in the 
tub, pounded or bruised, by a stout ami pretty 
lieavy piece of wood, which is made use of by 
hand. From the tub;', the grapes ure thrown 
into u very large vat, as soon as they are snffi> 
ciently bruised. In this vat the pulp of the 
bruised grapes, and their juice, all tog'etha', 
remain fur as much as a week or ten days, 
covered over, as beer is when set to work, in 
orrler to undergo the fermentatiou that is ne- 
cessary. While this fermentation is going on, 
the pulp and juice in tlie vat rise up, just aa 
bread docs (hat Is made of yeast. After rising 
up iuid frothing for some time, the head sinks, 
pg ttiat of beer doe^ ; and then the fermeata- 
supposed to be nearly at an end. As 
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soon as this sinking lakes place, ttie juice tbat 
Jiows in tlie vat is tlraM'n off, leaving the pulp, 
and the juice which that still retains, behind. 
The juice thns drawn off, is considered to 
make the best wine of tlie vintage. When 
this juice is drawn off, ail that which remains 
in the vat is taken out and pressed in the wine- 
press. The juice runs away, fram the press, 
into a large tub sunk in tite ground, from 
which it is emptied, directly, into the piece, 
nr barrel. There is nothing at all mired with 
the juice of the grape; and, from the time 
that it is first put into the barrel, it remains 
there, until it is drawn off to bottle. The 
bung-hole of the barret, after receiving the 
juice, must be left open, covered only by a 
rtne-leaf, for about ten days, in order that jill 
fermentation may subside before the barrel be 
made close for good. — This is the whole pro- 
cess of the vintage, as far as relates to the 
red-wine. That of the white-io'me is some- 
what different. The while grapes must be 
pressed directly after tliey have been bruis*d, 
and, instead of fermenting in the vat, pulp and 
juice mixed all together, like the red- wine; 
tlie white wine must not be allowed to fei"- 
meut till it have undtrgone all the pressing 
and separation of the pulp fram the juice. 
It must be bruised, pressed, and put to fer- 
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mcnt in the barrel, without thcte being any 
lapse of time between these different stages of 
the process. The reason for this is, that if the 
white wine were to be allowed to ferment, like 
the red, when its juice is mixed along nitb the 
pulp of the grapes and their stalks, the pulp 
and the stalks would spoil the colour of the 
wine ; and the wine would not, in fact, be 
white vibte at all. 



COtTPOIS — PHOVINCE OF BEBRF. 

{Eleven and a half leagues from Come, through 
Pottilly and La Charite.) 

Thursday Night, 30 Oct. 
117.. The bill, which I paid this morning, 
at Cosne, came to 4 francs and 10 sous. — I 
supped, last night, in company with two jier- 
sons, one of whom was tlie driver of what the 
French call a voiture de roulage ; that is," a 
heavy curt, or two-wheeled carriage, which is 
used in France to convey all sorts of goods or 
merchandize, from one part of the country to 
•- another. I might, if I had chosen so to do, 
have supped alone; but, I have made it a 
point to mix with the various classes of com- 
pany that 1 meet with in this way. as much as 
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possible. It is uecessary for a traveller 
this, if he would become aci)uai»ted with the 
real character of the people. This driver of a 
rotilage, although not a per&on, perhaps, of the 
most rolled conversation, was one, neverthe- 
less, ill whose company there was none of that 
coarseness whicli shows itself so generally in 
the company of tly^sc who, in point of ranlt, 
would be upon a level with Iiini in England. — ; 
The supper consisted of some roasted fowls; 

, and some little fish fried, wliich were caught, 
I was told, in the Loire : they are called gui- 
gtons here ; and are veiy small, but very good, 
Besides this, there was a ragout made, 1 think, 
of beef; some peaches, apples, and grapes,!^ 

^ M'ay of dessert; and as much wine as ive chose 
[0 drink, of which two or three bottles were 
emptied, iu great good liumour, by my ciHU- 
panions at table. 

118. Pouilly and La Charitt, are botl 
situated on the banks of the Loire, iu the road 
from Briarre towards Lyons. Both of tUes 
places are in the province of Nevkrnois, whid 
I entered on leaving Cosne, and left, agaiq 
Just on this side of La Chiirit^. At La Chaii) 
I cross the Loir'!, to come to this place, aa 
go directly away from the bank of this s^ 
of the river. The Population of La Chariti 
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is al)out 4000, and that of Pouilly nearly one 
half as many, 

119. On [the other side of the Loiie, after 
coming from Briarre, on the road to La 
Charity, the country ia flat and uninteresting, 
excepting just in the neighbourhoods of Pouilly 
and La Charity. Both these two .places arc 
gurrounded by hills that are covered with 
vines, and that slope down to the brinlc of the 
river. The view all around Pouilly is beau- 
tiful ; but, generally, as I came along tlie road 
from Briarre to La Charit^, 1 could, see that 
the opposite banlt of the Lojre, so far, was 
much the most rich and highly cultivated of 
the two. La Charity is an ancient looking 
place. There is a church in the town, which 
has a convent attached to it ; both of ihe 
buildings are still in pretty good repair, but 
seem to be very old. 

120. Coupois is a place of one house only, 
■which is a stage-inn, or place at which to 
change horses, or lodge, upon the road. The 
house is in a dell, between two mountains 
that are covered with oak wood, and is what is 
here called the Poste miar Chevavie, which 
means post-horse-ktiuse. There is one of this 
kind of inns, at every few leae;ue8, on all 
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the posting roads in this country. It is situated 
most commonly, in a town or a village j but, 
in cases where there are no considerable num- 
ber of houses togetiier for a good distance, as 
it is, for instance, in the case of Coupois, you 
meet with the inn in a lone situation. The 
Poste aax Chevaux is where tlie diligence al- 
ways changes horses, Tiie words, " Po^e 
Royale," (royal post-house), are generally 
written on the sign of the house. It is licemjecl 
by the government, which manages such 
matters with great precision. There is al- 
lowed to be but one inn of the kind in any 
town. The diligences all stop at that one 
place ; although, in many cases, there may be 
^ a dozen or more inns in tlie town besides. 
The Paste aux Clievanx is, almost in every 
case, the public house of best accommodation 
that is to be met witli upon the road. 

121. There is nothing worth noticing in the 
country from La Charit^ to this place, five 
leagues distance, excepting a little hamlet, 
called Sansai'ge, a pretty little place, which is 
not far on this side of La Charite. 



132. Throughout all my journey from Calfus 
to Paris, and from Paris to La Charitd, I have 
been travelling upon two of the principal roads 
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In France. From Paris to La Cbaritf 1 came 
aloug the maip road to Lyons; but after cross- 
iog the Loire I get into what may be called al- 
most a cross- coil otrj- road. The greater part 
of the travellers that I have met on my way 
from Calais to Paris, aod thence towards 
Lyons, have been English people, excepting 
those who travel by diligence, or coach. By 
travellers, 1 mean persons travelling in their 
•uwn carriages. I Lave seen a great many 
English people travelling with fine English 
carriages and horses; hut very few of the 
French have I seen with any thing like an 
equipage. Within the city of Paris, even, 
there are veiy few persons that ride in their 
carriages, comparer! to what there are in 
Iioodon. 

123, The country inns in France are a good 
deal like the inns in America. The business 
of the house is by no means altogether con- 
fined to the entertainment of the guests. The 
landlord is frequently a farmer as well as an 
inn-keeper; and bis bouse and the buildings 
belonging to it, answer more the description 
of those of an English farmer tban of one of 
our inn-keepers. The landlady here super- 
intends and takes an active part in the cook- 
ing, and all, the other sorts of work that are, ' 
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going on in the house. There are b greater 
nurnber of people employed, very often, in an 
inn here, tlian there would be in one that has 
as much t-ustoui in England ; but the employ- 
ment of these people is of a more various kind. 
The ostler ia frequently a career as well as a 
servant to look after the horses of strangers ; 
the women servants spin, dress hemp and 
flax, and atteml to the rearing of large flocki 
of poultry, and get theiu ready to send to 
market. The churaberraaid, or even the land- 
lady herself, in many cases, knows as well how 
to tie lip a traveller's horse, aud to give him it 
feed of corn, as if she had been accustomed to 
^the ofiice of ostler. There are very few per- 
sons travelling upon the roads here to what 
there are in England; and it is for this reason, 
I suppose, that the business of entertaining and 
providing for travellers is so frequently con- 
nected with the various sources of profit that 
belong to the land. 



BOCBGES — PROVINCE OF BEBBV. 

(Sfj leagitci from Cupois.) 

31 October. 
124. The winter appears to be approaching 
this part of the country. They told rae, at 
Briarre, that there had been no cold weather 
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before T came there. The weallier was beau- 
tiful all the while I remained at that place; 
bufyesterday and to-day liave been wretchedly 
bad. I ivas glad to get to Bourge?, out of a 
■ cold and cutting vain, in which I thought that 
■six leagues ride was quite enough. 

125. The city ofEourges, which is the ca- 
pital of this province, is a good-sized place, 
and is situated upon the rivers Aiiron and 
Yevrette; its population is upwards of 16,000. 
The manufactures of Bourges are, woollen 
cloths, sail-cloth, cutlery, and saltpetre. 

126. Two gentlemen, with whom I supped 
at Coupois last night, spoke to mc of the cathe- 
dral of Bourges, which I went to see as soon as 
I got here. It is abeautifbl specimen of gotliic 
al"chitecture ; but tlie revolution seems to have 
handled it very roughly. The cathedral at 
^Jiiniens is in a much better stati* of preservation, 
'IS^,!!!, on that account, thought more of than 
ihfi 'cathedral at Bourges. It is the tower of 
this cathedral, and the figures and devices 
that ornament the principal entrance to 
the building, in which its chief beauty con- 
sists. The groupes of figures over the door 
faorches, which are intended to represent diffe- 
i^nt parti of scriptural history, and the sta- 
'tiies of saints, have been sadly battered about. 
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A great many of the saints, like those of St. 
Bertin, at St. Oniers, have lost their heads or 
aims, or legs, while others have been totally 
kuocked away from the face of the building. 
Tiie arcbbisliop belonging to this cathedral, 
has an ancient and fine large palace, which 
stands close by it. He seems, I think, to in- 
habit but a small portion of his palace, and 
not to be rich enough to keep the rest of it in 
lepair; for, the greater part of the windows 
in it ai'e so bare of glass as to render the apart- 
ments not fit to live in. 



day, i 



JT PROVINCE OF B&RHY. 

(Four leagues from Bourges-) 

Saturday Noon, I Nov, 
127. When 1 got to Bourges, yesterday, 
found that the inns in the place were almost 
all full of Spanish officers, prisoners of war, 
who were either quartered there for sonw 
time, or going through. I could not get 1 
room to myself at all ; and I was obliged to 
sleep in a room where some of these Spunii 
officers slept also. I was not a little asto- 
nished to find, that out of these gentlemen 
smoked a segar as he laid i'h hed ! This morn- 
ing presented a sad look-out for a traveller: 
rain and coUl. Nevertheless, I did not like 
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the lliouglit of breatbing some more tobacco- 
smoke in my sleep ; so, I entouulercd the 
weather, and came off to tliis little vHJage of 
St. Florent. 

SuNdav mght, 3 Nov. 
.128. Having no company to (inoJte me ouf, 1 
remained all this day at St. Floreot, on account 
of the weather, wliicli was very etoriny and 
UuplcaGant. 

129. At the inn at which I am here, which 
is but a small one, I see more to indnce me to 
think that the French are no Pythagoreans ; 
tliat is to say, that (lii-y do not like vegetables 
better than meat. \^'hite I sat liy the kitchcu 
fire last night, 1 saw three Frenchmen at their 
supper. One of them appeared to be a farmer, 
and the other two were both labouring men. 
They made (as it appeared to me) a very 
hearty meal, upon twoor three sorts of stews, 
or fricassees, that had been placed before them : 
btit, they afterwards ate one liaif of a goose. 

CHATKAUROll."i PKOVINClt OF BERRV. 

(Ten and a half leagues from Si. Florent, tfiroag/i 
Essoadttn.) 

3 Nov. 

1 30. A great change of weather took place ' 

last night ; and I started, this morning, upon 
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ground thut was frozen pretty bai'd. Tliis is 
tlig first frosty weatlier that 1 have had. 

131. The city of Chaleauroux, the popula- 
tion of which is 8000, is the capital of the 
Department cuUed Jiidre, and is situated ou 
the river of that name. Tlierc are manufac- 
tories here for coarse clotk, fullhig, and the 
making of parchment. I see nothing in the 
way of buildings, of any importance, at Cha- 
teauroux, excepting the ruins of a iine old 
church (just opposite to the inn where I lodge) 
which are now made use of as a brewery. 

132. From this city I turn again towards 
home ; so that this place, which b, as near as 
can be, in the centre qf France, and at about 
four hundred miles from Calais, will be the 
extremity of my little lour. 

133. EssouduD is a town of about the 
same size as Chateauroux, situated on the, 
river Thiols, At this place they bleach a 
good deal of cloth, and manufacture parchment 
and paper. 

134. As I was upon my road from St. Flo- 
rent towards Kssoudun, I saw a great number 
of well-dressed «ounli7 people coming, from 
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HU qiurtera, to a fdi; wliich was leld at a 
lUtle village through wfiicti I passed. A great 
part of tlieni apiwared to be going for ple»- 
sitfe merely ; but many of them were taking 
caws, Bsses, goats, aotl sheep to the fair to 
sell. I took particular notice of the sheep : 
tliey were all merinos, ami the emallc&t and 
jioorest animals of the sheep kind that 1 evef 
t*a\i-. Many of tliem could not have weighed 
more ih&n Jive pounds a quarter. 

135. The country I have passed over to-day 
iiiuuch the same as ail that between La Charity 
and St. Florent. Excepting just round the 
towns, where 1 sec vineyai'da, with peach-trees 
andotberfriiitrtreeBgrowingamongstthc vines, 
the country consists of one lai^e plain, with 
now and then a wood of beech or oak. Thia 
plain Innd is aU in cultivation, and seems to 
be, generally, good land. There is a great 
deal of stone under the surface of this plain 
land. 1 do not know what sort of stone it is ; 
but they make great use of it in repairing the 
roads. 1 see that the men, who make the 
roads here, and wlio are appointed by the go- 
vernment for the purpose, crack the stones 
always before they put them upon the roads. 
These men wear a sort of uniform cap, as a 
siign of their employment, as road makers. 
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136. It appears tome, that tlie newly-adopted 
mode of making our roads in England, mmi 
have been borrowed from the French. The 
shape of the main roads here is* exactly that 
in whicli our turnpike-roads have been made 
of late. The materials to repair them are 
laid on in the same manner ; and theimimmeni 
made use of to crack the stones here, a sort of 
long-handled sledge-hammery is precisely the 
same as that made ue^ of with us. 

137* I" this part of France they use ibauy 
oxen in harness. I saw some oxen at work 
at firian'e. They are not made to draw 
(as oxen are in England, or in America) from 
the shoulder, but from the horns. Tliere is a 
slight wooden beam, to the centre of which 
the chain of the plough, or the jiolc of the 
wagon or cart is affixed. Tlie beam is placed, 
each end of it, across the jKiles of two oxeii 
wliich arc abreast, so as to come close to the 
back part of their bonis. Then a leather tie 
is brought round the front part of their horns, 
and both ends of the tie are fastened together 
round the beam. And thus the animals draw 
along the weight that is intended to be re- 
moved. I remember a book published by 
Lord iSomejviUe, inculcating the making of 
oxen draw by the horns. I remember that 
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the plofe^ amused me very much. I admired 
his Lordship's vmoention I *^ No tricks upon 
travellers" is. an old saying. — I iieard a far- 
mer in England say, that he did not ap- 
prove of oxen, in general use, upon a. farm. 
He said he found that, when he had oxen 
at work, they fell. away y because, said, hej 
they had not time enough to chew their cud I 
This was certainly a sufficient argument to 
siiow that oxen should not be worked by 
him. The Frencii farmers say, that oxen are 
very useful. . They are, in France, very tract- 
able and laborious animals; and do, some 
how or other, find time enough to cheiw their 
cud into the bargain. The truth is, that the 
English &rmer himself, as well as his oxen 
or other 'working ^cattle^ has a great deal 
more to do than the farmer here has. Farm- 
ing, in France, is not. the f>ame bustling, 
luoney-making businera, that it always has 
been in England, as long, at 'any fate, as 'I 
can remember. any. thing about it. The far- 
mer here has, like ilic^American fai'mer, very 
little anxiety about him. His fortune, or wel- 
fare, does not seem .to be bo uncertain as it \^, 
more or less^ with the greater pari of our ac- 
tive farmei*s. In the character of a French 
farmer there is not that indefatigable pursuit 
of his employment, ^vithout which, in England, 
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H farmer cannot get on. The English faxtaer 
is full of care: he cannot do without mono/, 
and, to make that, woi'k must be doue bjr 
somebody. The French farmer has less to do 
with mtmey. Comparatively speaking, he has 
ecarceiy any call fur money. The demande 
upon bis puree arc not so large and so fre- 
quent: aod, consequently, bis strivings to ob- 
tain money are not so unremitting and so la- 
borious. His land is cultivated with less 
anxiety to himself ; and if the oxen tliat turn 
it over fall away, it U not for want of time 
enough to chew their cud. There are 00 
" gentlemen farmers " in France. There are 
no farmers here thkt do not, with their owu 
hands, do some part of all the work that Is 
done upon their farniB. A farmer, in France, 
vorks at the head of bis men ; and, while ia 
tbe fields, he does not, in his dress, seem to 
be any thing more than a foreman in the buf- 
■mess about which he is engaged. In shorty 
to say " gentkmemfarmer " in French, would be 
blcongrUDiu : it would be putting two wonU 
together which would have, in such conjunc- 
^oa, no meaning ; no sort of practical sense. 



138. A great part of the ploughing, and 
sther ordinary work upon a farm, in this part 
of France, is done by muks and assos, luirti- 



ciilnrly by the latter of tliese ntiimals, wlitch 
arc here ia very general use. I oaonot see 
so many of these patient, gentle, laboriom, 
useful, and cheaply-kept animals, witliout 
ibiakiog of the just, the feeling, the beautltiit 
«n)ogiutn pronounced on them by Bctffon ; 
nor can I behold the kind manner in whicli 
they are treated in France, ivithout reflecting 
■with shame on the treatment they almost 
always receive in England, where the owners 
of them seem, in general, not to Itave more 
feeling for them than they have for pieces of 
stone or of wood. To make positive laws to 
reach the crime may be diificuit ; but, there 
can be no doubt, that, in the eye of morality, 
an act of common theft iv less criminal than 
it is to load one of these animals imtil it be 
ready to sink under the weight j till its limbs 
tremble and its spine bends ; and then to beat, 
to goad, and to Incerate it for not advancing 
with speed. 

139. The French are much more gentle in 
tbeir treatment of all tame animals than we 
are. 1 must observe, however, that, while they 
do no not drive their oxen, for instance, so 
bard, they are not so mudi inclined to work 
hard Ihetmelves. The best horses that run in 
the diligences here, are almost as rough in their 




I as our forest poaep are ; but ibey ito 
not eM knarked about as oar coacb-borses 
do. The deekc*! of otir coach-horpif« would, 
I daiesBT, if ben>utd speak for bim^elf, rather 
belong to tlie diikgaux iban to tbe Euglish 
ftagr-oMch. In the fbruier of these concerns 
be voukl be ofiener washed than he would 
be well bm^cd ; but be would lead a much 
ratiti iift. — ^I Derer knew a French sportsmaa 
with a ^starting dog : with an English sports^- 
^jUMi I bave rarely se*n a well-fed one. 

140u I see thai tbere is very Kttle variety in 
tbe mpde of cultivating^ the vine in France, as 
&r as I have gone through the country. In 
all tlie vioevards tb<it 1 have seen, the viixs 
•re planted in rows. The rows are Avm three 
to fuQr (tet apart, >atKl the vines, iu the row, 
&x>m two ui three feet from each other. The 
vines aeldom get up to above four or five fret 
liigh. They are cut down, in ihe month of 
February, or thereabouts, very close. There 
^ -^s a litHe of the last year's wood left, but not 
many inches of it, to give new wood for the 
next season. Wheu they begin to shoot, in 
the Spring, th^e are stakes, of eithei' round 
or split coppice wood, which are about four 
feet long, und an inch and a half in diameter; 
and one of these stwkes is stuck into the grouad 
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near the Rteni uf each vine. Tlie stakes are 
intended to give a hold lo tlie tendrils, by the 
means of which the vines climb up, and. Urns 
keep themselves clear from tlie ground. 
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{Eleven leagues Jrom Ckatewuroux, through Bu' 
saH^ais.) 

■I Tuesday Niobt, 4 Nov. 
141, This morning 1 breakfasted at Cha- 
tcauruiix. 1 had some coS'ee for bieakfiist ; 
but the landlurd of the inn and hif family, 
who bad tiieir breakfast about the same time, 
ate soup and drank red wine. Not only did 
they eat soup, but, In the soup there was ca6- 
bage: boiled cabbage for breakfast! This 
shows liow much habit docs fur the laste ; for, 
what Englishman would, if he could get any 
thing cbe, feed upon soup with cabbages la 
it earlii ta the momiitg? I do not see, how- 
ever, why this cabbage soup (which had plenty 
of bread in it) and the wine, should not be 
about a thousand limes better for breakfast 
than ibe cold potatoes and the tea, which are 
i:ow so fashionable amongst the common 
people in England. 

142 Chatiilon iur ludre is a httle town, on 
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{Ten haffues from Ckatillon mr liidrc, through 
Loulies.) 

r> Nov. 

146. When llie French drink each other's 
health, they tap tlieir glasses, one against the 
otlier, and do so, very frecjiienily, witliout ac- 
companying the act by any speech. Last 
evening, at Chatillon sur Indre, I saw five or 
six Frenchmen, who appeared to be all rae- 
chanics or labourers, drinking wine with the 
landlord of the inn. They all held up their 
glasses togedier, and each one tapped the 
glasses of all the rest of the company, before 
he drank. It appeared lo be a rule of polite- 
ness tbnt they should all drink at one time. 
Tbey talked almost incessantly, and seemed 
to be alt talking at once. If one of them hap- 
pened to say a word, just as they were all 
about to drink, all the re^t would siniul- 
taueously take the glasses from llieir mouths, 
and fell a gabbling again directly : so thn^ 
the ceremony df salniatwn had frefjnently to 
be repeated four or five times over, before the 
ardour of their conversation wo\ild admit of n 
pause in ivhicli there was time enough to take 
a draught. This manner of drinking together, 
which 1 have noticed upon more than one oc- 
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CRsion, lias a good deal tended to strengthen 
my preeoncei I'ed notiuns of the sobriety of this 
people, as far, at any rate, as reluteE to drink. 
The conversation of FreDcliiiiEn is not, to be 
sure, always serious enough to be called sober. 
But, there was a something in the putting ufT, 
the postponement of the druuglit, wliieb I 
<;ould not help reganling as a sign ui sobriety; 
as a departure from tliat |)arainonat devotion 
which, in the company of our countrymen, is 
too commonly paid to the bottle. 

147. Locbca is a town, on the river Indre. 
The Indre, a little river, is a branch uf the 
Loire, and joins the Loire at about half way 
belweon Tours and Angers, which two places 
are both situated upon the Loire. The popu- 
lation of Loches is between 4000 and 5000. 
Its mamifactures are, itno(I«i cloi/i, cotton doth, 
and paper. There 'p, I am told, an E)iglish 
kidif at this ]}lace, who has a large niiuuitiictory 
of cotton cloth, established an<l carried on under 
lier own direction, 

148. Loches is a most curious old place, 
and Js well worthy the examination of stran- 
gers and travellers, on account of the manner 
)u which a great part of its houses are si- 
tuated iuid made. The town stands round the 
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slope or declivity of a higli mountain. The 
mountain is, I believe, an entire rock, excepting 
on tile surface, where tlici'e is a stuiiey und 
good soil, such as the vine likes best to grow 
in. The houses, of the niannev of making 
which 1 am i^peaking, are excavations in the 
solid rock, or liard stone, which conipuses the 
body of the mountain. After having made s 
bole in the rock, sufficiently large to form a 
dwelling, they build up a wall, in front of the 
hole, with a part of the materials cut out in 
the excavation. In the wall the window- 
places and the door-way to the house are left 
&^a. But it is not absolutely necessary to 
have any building, in the making of this sort 
of house ; for I see, in many cases, houses 
made in (he rock, in such a way as to leave a 
front wali of solid stone ; and this is done, by 
hewing awiiy, in the front of the rock, only 
such places as will be wanted to he open for 
doors or windows, and so completing the rest 
of the cavity inside, without removing tlie 
front part of the rock, which is, in general, 
destroyed, because the building up of a wall 
in its stead is less troublesome than would be 
the hewing of a wall out of the solid rock 
itself. The smoke from the tire-places of 
these houses is conducted through a chimney, 
which ia a hole made up through the rock, to 
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come out upon the side of the nioiintaUi ; and, 
on that part of the steep which forms the roof of 
the house anti place for llie outward part of ihe 
outlet of the chimney, there is, very frequently, 
a turf, with a growtli of fdgh trivg and brani' 
bles to surmount and ornament the whole. 
The stables, cart-houaes, and other offices be- 
longing to these dwelling^-, are all made, in a 
like manner, out of the rock. The niiias grow 
exceedingly well in the ground about these 
houses; and, from the form of the mountain, 
in many instances, the vines might be a^ well 
Cultivated upon the roofs of ihe houses, as they 
are in the gardens on the level ground be- 
neath. 

149. Between this place and Chatillon sur 
indre, I saw several women spreading dtmrj 
f0hiheiThanAil I have, in many instances, 
ftl'tbis part of France, seen the hands of the 
softer sex employed in this unbecoming labour : 
some of the women spreading the dung upon 
the land, while others of them were carrying 
it upon their backs in, l/askels into ihv ftelfis ! 
Many of my readers, even the most credulous 
among thetn, will, very probably, give me 
credit for a little romancing, when I publish 
such a relation as this. It is, however, no- 
thing more than is strictly true : it is, in many 
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places, as common a thing for women to be 
tliiia employed, aa it is for almost any kind of 
work to be ^oing- on upon a farm. I cannot 
see this, in France, without Ijein^ icniindeil 
of "to Politesse FTari(;oise," the lioasted po/i/e- 
ttess of lite French. I have lieard that llie Ger- 
maus treat their wive* with great want of 
kindness and respect; that tliey even make 
them clean their horses, and black their shoe*. 
Biit, tlie Germans are not at all famed for their 
elegance ofnianners, while Monsimtr has made 
OS believe that he is the very pattern of polite- 
ness, I have asked Frenchmen the reason 
why women, for whose favour they sue in 
terms so flattering and refined, to whom they 
pay their compliments the least dissembling, 
and make the lowest of their most inimitable 
bows ; how it is that women, who, in France, 
are the objects of siich nnqualitied professions 
of attachment and respect, are obliged to ren- 
der services so improper to the character of 
their sex. It is saiil, by way of excuse, tliat a 
great part of the men are engaged abroad; 
tliat they are soldiers, or belong to the navy, 
or to maritime trade ; that they are not, in 
hort , at home, and, consequently, lliat the 
men that are left upon the land have not stif- 
Jivient slreitgth to cidtwale it. Tliis is an e.v- 
e.us€ which does no honour to the makers of 
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]t ; it is. Indeed, no excuse at all ; for, iru were 
admitted as such, Englishmen woukl have a 
irigbt to exact from llieir wives and daiig)itei-s 
just its much as Freuchmeii do from theirs; 
^ad, yet, tbey do not, though there must be a 
larger portion of Engtishinen abroad thiin 
there is of any nation in tlie world. It is 
also said, that it is more agreeable to na- 
ture, and more healthful, for women to be at 
this kind of work, than it would be for them 
to live idie. Such an excuse is eqnally fri- 
volous and false. What is contrai'y to nature 
cannot be generally healthful, and, it is quite 
enough to see these women in France, to be 
convinced that Monsieur gives them a vast deal 
more to do than nature and the prevention of 
idleness can require. They are round-shoul- 
dered ; they walk with a step as heavy as that 
of the most awkward of our plougb-boyS; 
faces are vei7 nnich sun-burned, and 
their features are so hard that they scarcely 
iook like women : the muscfdar form of their 
have, and brown arms, in particular, shows', 
that the oppressive sway to which they ara 
Uliged to submit, is such as effectually u> de- 
grade them, and such as must imply uninan- 
iiaess as it touches the character of tliose 
who bear that sway. 1 ought not to paiiis 
over this subject without duing justice to (he 
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.Imericaiis, amongst whom I laUly resided. 
My father has remarked, somewhere in bis 
wiitingB, that, in proportion as men arc leaiiy 
Inave, they are tender of impoHng laborious or 
ilegradittg duties upon momen. The Americans^ 
I miist say, are a very great evidence in sup- 
- port of this assertion. When 1 was in Ame> 
rica 1 lived (in order to learn to speak French) 
a good while among Freiicli people. Thef 
were very polite, and, generally, good-tem- 
pered and obliging j but they used, I r«. 
member, to ridicule the Arnericans very mucb 
on account of what they termed their 
gromh'et^; thai is to say, the want of poUte- 
itess, the rudenets of manner, of the Americans^ 
and, particularly, as connected with their o(- 
tealioas to the ladks. Now, though I hav» 
too great an opinion of Jonathan's couragt' 
to think that he would voluntarily yield au; 
thing honourable that attaches to his name ; 
yet, ii h\& politeness were a matter of quc»tJoB^ 
Jonathan would, I am siire, rather give up 
all pretensions to that, than he would see hk 
fair country-women spreading dung uitk th 
hands, an<l would rather bear all the burdoi 
of Monsieur's ridicule and sneer, than sufti 
theiT backs to bear that oi' a basket full i^ duv/fl 
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(Five leagues from CoTmenj.) 

Thirsdav Noon, 6 Nov. 
150. The country, from Cbateauruiix to 

'ours, particularly ou tbc approacli to thiE 
latter place, is more interesting tban that on 
ihe other side of Chatcaiiroux. There is a 

;uod (leal of open land, wltliout any fences; 
but, fences are not, here, of much use, except- 
ing as boundary marks; for, tliere are no 
inimal?, of any kind, allowed to run loose, 
lither upon a farm or upon the roads. There 
s no danger of trespass, even on tlie part of 
\ flock of turkeyt, for these birds, as well as 
kll roving animals, about a &rm, Iiave con- 
Itantly a persou to mind them. 

At about a mile before you enter 
on the right hand side of the road, 
from Comery, there is a line old place, 
Gramont. Tours is an archbishoprick j 
the house at GramonC, is a palace, which 
tK built by a former archbishop, and was 
into other hands at the lime of the Revo- 
Tbc estate now belongs to some one 
lives at Tours, but who has allowed his 
lichase to become much wanting in repair. 
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152. Tours is the fioest city, by far, that I 
have yet been in in France, excepting Paris, 
with which, of course, no other is to be com- 
pared. It Is beautifully situated in a valley, 
with the Loire running along on one side of 
it, and the Cher on the otlier. The river Cher, 
is a bituich of the Loire; it joins 'the Loire at 
some distance below Tours,* and runs, from 
Tours, about thirty leagues to the south. Ob 
entering.Toui's I cross the Cher. There is a 
largesp&ce of rich meadow along side of -the 
river; and h^re. I saw a flock of sfaeep^ the 
best stock of that kind that I have ;Seen ill 
this country. The common sheep, and flie 
merinos, that I have seen in France, do tM 
weigh more than from. 10 tk> 13 pbuiiicb 
a quarter ; but the sheep which I. see pn this 
meadow would weigli, I should think,as mueb 
as 20 or 25 pounds. They are handsomely 
formed, as well as of a good size, aiid are iiot 
unlike our. New Leicesters. They are ratbct' 
short than long legged. Their fleeces ai» 
white, and pretty heavy. Their faces joxA 
legs of a dingy red colour, like those of th& 
South Downs in England. Mr. Arthor 
Young, in speaking, a good many years ago, 
of the sheep of France, says, that, in general, 
these sheep arebad^ or, atany rate, that they 
are quite inferior sheep compared- to our own; 
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auil 1 tliiiik, frQtf] what I Lave seen, tbat the 
French have very little improved in this ar- 
ticle of stock. 

153. I have seen many herds of goats, 
grazing along with the cows^ as I came from 
Cbateauronx. ' The goats are^ I am informed, 
used fortheir milk, of which there is a good 
deal of cheese made iu this country. 

. 154. I cross Loire, again, at Tours, and 
then leave that river, for gooil, on my way to 
Rouen. The Loire runs close by the edge of 
the city, and is, at Tours, wider, I think, than 
the Thames is at London. 

165. As soon as I arrived at Tours, I went 
to look at the cathedral. It is not to be com- 
pared with the cathedrals of Bourges or 
Auiieus. It is, however, the finest building 
tliat now remains in this city ; but the despoil- 
ing fingers of the Revohition have left their 
traces upon even this. 



Friday Night, 7 Nov. 

166. I have stayed at Tours this day, in 
)rder that I might go to see some vines, which 
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IieluDg to ttie lacdloi'd of Ifae inn where '. 
lodge. 

157. 1 dined, yesterday at the Tabled'Hdtt. 1 
1 g^t into conversation with my landlord, who I 
nas one of the company, and whom 1 had not |' 
seen before. After talking with this gentle* W 
man ^ome time, I made bold to a.'ik him what ' 
he was, when I fonitd that he was my host * 
He told me, amongst other things, that there * 
were a great many English people at Toorsj * 
or, at least, that there had been of late, mKtff ' 
of them, even families who had settled th«^, * 
having left the place on account of the Spwait i 
■war, from the result of which they enterteinsl ' 
apprehensions of danger to themselves. Hi ' 
told me that there was an English nobletnM' I 
living in a tine house nearTuurs,who expencM I 
much money in the neighbom-hood. I asVei I 
liim if the lords in his country were as rich if I 
those in my country. He said he did not et^ ^ 
actly understand me, for, that there wereB* ' 
persons' in France of the name of Lord. Thert 1 
were Nobles, he said, but no " Mi JLordl' ■ 
But, said I, if you have no noblemen that yiH * 
call Mi Lord, you have noblemen that jtii 'l 
call Molt Seigneur, which inetms the samq** 
thing. We could not understand one auotiM 
for jome time. He could not conceive ho*!! 
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fas, that My Lord and Moa Seigneur were 
tvo titles tiiat had but one common meaning : 
md I laughed when 1 heard him explain his 
dea of the differenct between the two titles, 
'he French people write the words Mt/ Lord, 
tfi Loid, which makes the orthography of the 
itii'ase somewliat more correspondent with 
liat of their own lAngiiage. Onr word t/tnu- 
9»4s, ia written, in Freiicb, milieu. And my 
p6t had always supposed, he said, that the 
rord Mi, which preceded thv name of Lard, 
<as, correctly speaking, only an abbreviation of 
le word mille.'!, wkicit, in Fiench. means thou- 
tndg. So, that, if the title of an English 
pblemen were written at Jull, it would be, 
fUles-Lord, or, Lord of thousmids: a, Lord 
firih a great many francs a year. He said 
bat, according to this notion of bis, he could 
Dt suppose that " Mi Lard ' ' meant the same 
B " Mon Scigtieur ;" for, said he, our Nobles, 
rhom we call "Mbn Seigneur," are not, some- 
itiies, worth a son. He was quile astonished 
rheu I told him that the title of Mi Lord, as 
e called it, was, as well as that of Mon Se:g- 
IniT, capable of extstine; along with the want 
F pecuniary means. The French call a man 
lat is enornioiisly rich, a milliotiairf, which 
'an extravagant term, meaning, a mwt of 
iUiotis: and tlds (however eironeoiis it might 
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he) was my lamlloixl's idea of an Evgliah 
Lord. 



158, Theneighbourhoodof Toiii'sis a great 
place for vines, am) for the making of fine 
wine. I went aloii^ wild my latiillord to-day 
lo see bis vineyard, which is at ahout half a 
league from tbt city. The vintage of the 
black grapes is not qtiite finished, here, and 
tliat of the white grapes is not begun. In tliii 
piirt of France they let the white grapes \uuig 
as long as possible, before they gather them, 
because, they say, it makes the wine stronger 
atid of better fl;»voiir. The siiow is, ihey toll 
me, sometimes upon the ground before the 
grupes are gathered. 1 sa^v a great man; 
acres of vineyard to day. The vines look 
beautifiil at this time, with all their leaves off, 
and loads of ripe grapes hanging upon tbeui. 
Thovinex, which are planted in cuttings, or 
slips (just as goosebenies and currants are) oT 
the last year's wood, begin to bear wheu about 
four or five years old. An acre of vineyanli 
of the best sort of vines, in full bearing, k 
worUi, at Tours, about 3000 francs; or LSfij. 
of our money. This year, they say, the viQfl 
will yield from 10 to 12 barrels of wine to 
acre : barrels of 250 bottles each ; or, as 
before observed, of about 80 ihigli^li wilW- 
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galtoQS each. Good trine may be bought at 
Tours, by the single bottle, for 10 sous, or 5d. 
H^nglisb, the bottle. The barrel, or pi^, of 
this year's wine, M-iU bring from £0 to 60 
francs, at this place. But the wine of this 
year will not be of the best quality, o« account 
of the grapes not having ripmed quickly, which 
they should do to make very good wiuc. 
Some of the vines are very old ; some of them 
forty, some fifty years old. The land round 
Tours is hilly; uncommonly good strong 
land, and stoney, which is just the character 
of land to suit the vine. There is mu«h rock 
in the hills, here, as at Loches ; and the wine- 
makers have caves, hewed out of the rocks, 
under the brows of the hills, in which to de- 
posit the wine, and to carry on the process of 
making tt. Some of tiie vines in this part of 
the country are cultivatetl in the espaUer 
fashion. This is not, however, generally the 
case, where there is any considerable quantity 
of vineyard together. The common way is, 
to stick one stake, about four feet high, up to 
each vine. The stakes ate pulled up, at this 
time of the year, when no longer wanted, and 
placed away in a stack, just as hop-poles are 
in England. The stakes are, as I said before, 
made of coppice-wood, hazel, ash, and other 
kinds. They do not last above a couple of 
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yean; fur, if used longer, (hey become rotten, 
and afQ eaKi]}> bi-oken by tbe niiid. 1 wa?. 
when at Chateauroux, informed, tliat, furltiev 
to tbe Soucli, ibe cultivators of tbe vine make 
BBe-of stakes of Lucu-ii, wbicb, they say,. gro%r 
in coppices, and last a great number of years. 
Khe Loewitis, in Prance, generally called Ro- 
Innia ; but in the vineyards the stak«» of it»re 
oallod, bmt defer; or, iron-u-orid ; a name 
wliicli tile Locust vctv well desen'es. 

1&9. There is a kind of grape, which; 1 mw 
on soiue vines here, made nse of to give a- co- 
lour to the red wine. When this gmpe. is 
squoeKed, the juice is of a tine dack colotin, a 
ntixture ofpm'file audi red. It ismade u^q oi 
In^E^iviD^ a colour to alLred.wine^ which could 
lint h»vo the fine colour diat we see. in it, but I 
Um tlje use of this sort o£ grape. The viQt{u;e 
of the wtiite grapes begins, this year, at abotiC 
ttiis time, tiie 7th of \ovember. 



160. As I went along towards the vincyanA J 
of loy. landlorit, 1 saw tbe ruins of a very an-. I 
qient convent of the order of St. Benc<U«A- 1 
This convent used to be, in its time, a gyeVb I 
Ijlact! of assemblage fur the monks belonging; I 
t« the order of St. Benedict, who used to cm 
ihepss troni all parts of the kiiigdon' 



stable, for tlie acoommoiiatfon of the horses 
of svKh victors, coRtatned Upwards of a hnn- 
drerf stalls. Tlie window places, my landlord 
infermed me, were, in the dweKiog patrt of th« 
convent alonti, five hundred aod sixty. Very 
little, however, of this part of the buikfin^ is 
now in existence. The remaining part of it, 
which is still enough to make a gosd dt^ett- 
ing-house, is occupied by the brother-in-law 
of my host, who rents it of » gentlemim by 
Avhont nil the confi^icated estate lias been pnr- 
chased. I see that the walls, which used to 
enclose the gardens of lliis fine convent, re- 
main untouched ; they ire built of very sdlid 
material, and are not less than three feet in 
thickness. 

161. The church of St. Mavtin, which used, 
in former times, to he the richest church in 
Tours, is ftlnioBt entirrfy destroyed. Nothing 
but the tower of it remains ; and that is now 
used as a skot-toiver. 



lOa. Tours is an important maniiftictiiiing 

plftoe^ Its manu^tures are Very various; 

L^W most considerable articles are, siikt of 

Ibrent kind*, woolien cbtks, leather, aWI 

ft^itie, or china. The cMna which xa ma- 

FVutectufed in France, is of vel^ fine quality, 
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and of great beauty in its way. The joumey- 
men employed in the cloth and silk mauufsc- 
lories, here, get from 1 to 3, and, some of 
them, 4 francs a-day. The wages of men 
servants, such as grooms, or footmen, may be 
Mated at about 300 francs (or 12/. a-year) be- 
a their board and lodging. A maid ser- 
t, a housemaid, gets from 1£0 to 200 francs, 
L cook (a valuable servant among the French) 
t 300 or 350 francs. I speak of these as 
^e servants of gentlemen, or persons of for*- 



163. The city of Tours, which is the ca-" 
pital of this Province, is an extensive place. 
f ts population amounts to 21,000 inhabitants. 



LA ROUE — PROVINCE OF TOUBAINIC. 

(Five leagues from Tours.) 

Saturday Nioht, 8 Nov. 
164. Before I set off from Tours this morn- 
F ing, I went, as I had been directed by the 
Commissioner of Police, to the Hotel de Viilt, 
which is the place for transacting all the pub- 
lic business of the city. Here is the office of 
the Mayor. It was necessary for me to go to 
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this office, in oi-der to have my passport ^or 
England signed. With regard to ray pass- 
port, 1 have found no sort of difficulty in tra- 
velling. I got it, in the first place, from the 
French Ambassador, in London, at whose 
office it was signed for Paris. On quitting 
Paris, I had it signed for Tours ; that is to say, 
the officer who signed it stated, upon the pass- 
port, that I was permitted to go as far as that 
place. As soon as any stranger arrives at an 
inn, in France, although it may be his inten- 
tion to lodge there but for one night, the 
people of the house are obliged to make a re- 
port of him to the police; whereupon, it is 

- the duty of some officer (a getis d'arme) to 
come to the inn and examine your passport, 
to see whether you be travelling according to 
its terms. An innkeeper is ako obliged, when 
you leave his bouse, to inform the police of 
your departure. But these regulations are 
not always strictly observed on the part of the 
innkeepers, for 1 have lodged at several places 
at which the people made no report of me at 

■ ^ all. It is, however, very proper for a traveller 
to be careful how Ac act with regard to such 

I matters; for, if I, for instance, were to proceed 
on my road from Tours to Rouen, without 

I there being any certificate of my having the 
permisgion of the government to proceed in 
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are brought there, every Saturday, for B»le. 
A good stout cart-horse, at this market, is 
worth from 300 to 400 francs (from 121. to 
16/. our money) and upwards ; a cow, from 

t 60 to 100 francs (from 2/. 10s. to 41.) The 

' com market is held in an old gothic chapel. 

' The price of wheat, at Tutn-s, is from 13 to IS 
fi-ancs the sack of 148 French pounds weight. 

I Katber cheaper than at Briarre. At Chateau- 
X wheat was worth, at the time I passed, 

';'%bout 12 francs tlie sack. Bread at Tours, the 
very best bread, sells for three smis the pound : 
that ii rather less than Gd. for the weight of 
our quartern loaf. When I speak, in paragraph 
, of a loaf of bread, the size of our quar- 
tan loaf, selling for 5 sous, I must be under- 
stood to be making a comparison with regard 
L to bulk only ; for, the loaf for 5 sotis was not, 

I moet likely, more than about 2 lbs. in weight. 
■AH kinds of meat are nearly of one price: 
beef, mutton, veal, lamb, and pork, are all sold 

. here at 8 sous (or 4d. our money) the lb. I 
^ate some bread at Tours, which was, I think, 
the best bread 1 ever tasted. The bread that 
the country people eat is made, in great part, 
of rye ; and that sells, of course, for legs than 
the hnest of the wheat bread. It sells for 
about one sou and a half, or two sons ; but^il 
is more wholesome food than the whita 
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our baker's bread in England. Two $ous a 
pound is about 4if. furtlie weight of a quartern 
Joaf. There are no drugs put into the bread in 
France, neither in the towns nor in the coun- 
try places, a» far as 1 can tV5iI out. My land- 
lord at Tours bad been, he told me, a baker; 
but, I conld not make him understand what 
alum was, and he did not seem to perceive at 
all how the making of bread bad should be a 
source of profit to a baker. 
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LE MANS PROVINCE OF MAINE. 

leagues from La iSoae, through Chateau 
du Loir and Econtmoy .) 

Sunday Night, 9 Nov. 
Chateau du Loir is a little town, situ- 
nted at tlie confluence of the two little rivers 
Loir and Ive. The population of this place is 
between 2 and 3000. There are some Dianu- 
factories in the town, of cottojtstuffs. Ecommoy 
is a umall village, at about half way between 
pjdateau du Loir and Le Mans. 

169. The road to Le Mans, from Tours, is 
,pver the most beautiful, the richest, and the 
best cultivated country that I have, for auy 
extent together, yet seen in France. The 
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land U more divided hy lied^fcs and ditches. 
Qidckset and black-tkarn hedges are as MW' 
moo, in many places, as tLey are in England. 
The views arc very fine, in different places, 
along the road ; nevertheless, I do not sec any 
Ihtn^ to equal the beauty of Fromentean and 
Essojine. About Ecommoy, and from that 
place towards Le Matis, there is a gi-eat deal 
of forest of ;nne limber. Some of the pines 
have been planted by hand. Jn general, they 
appear to have spmng up from seed scattered 
liy the wind. The soil of the forest is the 
lightest and most sandy that 1 have met with; 
and I see some heath growing here, in the 
bare places, which 1 have not seen any where 
else in France. 

170. Between Ecommoy and Le Mans I 
perceived, from the stalks that were remaining 
in some of the fields, that Indian corn is a pro- 
duct of this part of France. This corns grows 
well, they tell me, here. It yields about 100 
bushels on ground nearly equal to an Engli^ 
acre, that is to say, bushels which, of wheal, 
weigh from 18 to 20 lbs., and it sells for about 
the same price as wheat. The people here use 
it only in the fatting of pigs, for which purpose 
U is considered here, as it Is in America, to be 
Uie best of ail food. It is planted on ridges 
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which aie about five feet apart ; two rows of 
the corn upon every ridge. The planu are 
froDi a foot to eighteen inches apart in the 
row, and the rows arc about the same distance 
from euch other. Supposing the Indian corn 
to weigh 58 lbs. a bushel, the above crop is 
about 31 English bushels ; and this is, indeed, 
a very good crop ; it is four English quarterg 
to the acre, vad that is much beyond the 
average of our crops of wheat. 

171. I met a man, to-day, upon the road, 
who told me that he was a mauufacturer of 
.linen cloth. He said that he earned, by the 
loom which he worked in his own house, 
about one franc a day. The labouring people, 
he told me, dress and t:pin the hemp and flax, 
which they raise in their own gardens, or little 
farms, and carry them, in the shape of yarn, lo 
the markets, where country manufacturers, 
such as my informant himself was, buy the 
yarn, and sell it again to the lahoureis in the 
shape of linen. The stuff for making a la- 
bourer's shirt, strong, well bleached, and made 
in this way, costs about two francs j that is to 
?,;iy, 20 pence English. 
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Monday, 10 Nov. 

172. Tlie city of Le Mane, which contains 
18,500 inhabitantF, is the capitEil of the Pro- 
vince of Maine, and is situnted on the river 
called the Sarthe, which is a branch of the 
Loire. This city is about the same size as that 
of Tours, and is just siicli an asrreeablc place. 
The environs of it are, like those of Tours, 
veiy pleasant. There are a great many gar- 
dens, apd vineyards, kept in the best order. 

173. The finest building in Le Mans is the 
cathedral ; it is a very large and ancient build- 
ing, but not one of any uncommon beauty. 
The manufactures of Le Mans are, linens, coarse 
cottoiw, bombasins, cotton handkerchiefs, lace, 
foap, and wax for candles. 

17^' There is, at this time, a. fair going on 
in Le Mans. It continues for eight days ; and 
this day is the last of its duration. This &ir, 
which takes place four times in the year, is 
very much the ^ame as our fairs in England 
are, Horses, cows, pigs, and other farming 
stock, are sold at the beginning of the fair; 
and, after the sale of these, comes that of all 
the varieties of manufacture, and of tilings «{ 



taste, such as belong to one of our great faii-s 
in England. 

175. I got a sample of Indian corn, of a 
seedsman, to-day. This sample was veiy good 
com. There was no difference between it 
and the Indian corn I have seen in America. 
The corn was not of the largest size ; but it 
was perfect, in all respects, and well ripened. 
Mr. Ahthok Young says, that Indian com 
will not grow, in France, forasmuch as nearly 
fifty leagues south of Le Mans, 

1/6. AH the way from Chateauroux to this 
place I have had fine weather. Though rather 
cold in the mornings nnd evenings, it has been 
warm enough, sometimes, in the day time, to 
make the flies very troublesome about my 
horse. Tti-day is a clear cold day, which puts 
•one in mind of winter. 

177. Yesterday, when 1 arrived at this place, 
the landlady of the inn asked me, upon my 
telling her that 1 wanted dinner, if 1 wmdd 
have some potatoes, I could not conceive why 
she should ask me such a question, knowing, 
as I did, that potatoes are no great fuvouriteit 
in this country. I had, however, a great 
curiosity to see how the potatoes would be 
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cooked, and what tjuautity of them would be 
^iven to me ; and I answered her question, 
therefore, and with some eagerness, in the 
affirmative. She caused to be boiled, on my 
account, more than half a gallon of potatoes, 
which was a greater quantity than 1 had ever 
seeu at one time, on a French table, before 
am) she seemed to think, when she placed this 
dish before me, thiil 1 had obtained the food of 
all others that I liked to eat. She laughed at 
me, and exclaimed, " Oh ! que les Aitglois lont 
'fort pour les pommeg de terre!" This saying is 
scarcely translateable into English ; but it 
means, as near as can be. Ok ! how fond 
EngUaktaen are of potatoes '■ I am sure 
she did not meau to insvit me, though she 
jnust have pitied my taste. She was soon 
-convinced, that there are Englislnnen who 
have little relish for this insipid root. The 
price of potatoes here is one franc and a half 
for a measure, which is rather larger than hitlf 
an English bushel' An English bushel of 
.them would be worth about 2 francs and b 
jbal^ or, 2*. Id. which is about twice tlie price 
of potatoes in England. 



BIJAIIMONT — PROVINCE OF MAINS. 

(iSfenoi leagues from Le Mans, ihrowgk La Baxoehe.) 
TuesDAY Night. U Nav. 
1/8. Beaumont is a little town, cwitaining; 
two or three thoiisaiui inhabitants, on the left 
bank of the river Sartfae. Tliere is a good deal 
of wine made here J but, the people tell me, 
that the vines have, within a few years past, 
felled to produce as much wine as they for- 
merly did; in consequence of which, there 
are not so many vines cultivated at this place 
now, as there use*! to be. — The neighboiu"- 
hood of Beaumont is somewhat famous for its 
breeding of, and dealings in cattle; and, in 
ihe loWHj there are some manufactories of 
cotton, and c£ »]me othei' articles. 

179. I find some Incerne hay for my horse 
in most parts of the country. The French 
think the hay of liicenic the best of any; and 
my horse seems, from the mannei' in which he 
deals with this sort of fodder, to be exactly 6f 
the same opinion. There is but little differ- 
ence between the price of the hay of lacerne 
and that of common buy. Hay, at Beauinoiit, 
sells for 25 francs the thoitsand pounds weight; 
and straw, which is dear at this time, brings 
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nearly as miicli as ihe liay. The hay is at very 
low price, compared with the Jiay izi any part 
of Entrlanri. The 1000 lbs. French weight 
make 1125 llis. English weight, and this is 5 lbs. 
more than half an English ton. So that here 
is half a ton of Imy, and of fine hay too, for 
20s. and lOd. or, at the rate of 41s. and 8d. an 
English ton of twenty liundred weight, 112 lbs. 
to the hundred. 



ALAN^ON— PKOVINCa OF NORMANDY. 

(Fice leagues from Beaumont, through La Hutte.) 
Wednesday Night, 12 Nov. 
180. The city of Alangon, the popniation of 
which amounts to 13,500, is a place of con- 
siderable importance. It stands upon the 
river Sarthc, and is in the province of Nor- 
oiandy, though close upon the borders of that 
of Maine. Tliere are several good ehurcfaes 
in this city, the most important of which is the 
' cathedral. The cathedral, though but a small 
one, is ancient, like all the churches, indeed, 
that I have seen in France, The oldest build- 
ings in England are always the most beautiful ; 
and, so 1 find it with the buildings in this 
counti-y. I Iiave not seen such a thing as a 
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nev) church in France, any where ; nor any 
church that has not apparently been built for 
several centuries. 



THURsDAif, 13 Nov. 
181. The manutactures of Alan^ou ai'c 
pretty large. The lace which'is made here is 
celebrated for its superior fineness. Near this 
place there are some iron-mines, quarries of 
red lead, and quarries containing a fine sort of 
stone, fit for the making of milt-Etones. 

I^. Thursday is the market-day at Alan- 
9on. The corn-market here is held in a spa- 
cious piazza, which is appropriated to the 
purpose. The measures for corn in France are 
very various, in respect to dimensions, in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. I have met with 
something called a boisseau (bushel) in all 
parts of the country ; but, then, the bushel is 
not every where of the same dimensions. The 
standard of corn measure, legally establish^), 
is, as far as I can find, what they call the hec- 
tolitre. The hectolUre I saw in the market of 
Alaiifon, where this measure of wheat, 
weighing, upon an average, from 36 to 38 
pounds, i<oM for 4 francs; which is just the 
price at which I found wheat at Eriarrc, 
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wliere, as the reader -wWl renieinber, 148 
pounds sold for 16 franco. At Alaupon tbe 
hectoliireis considered as the bushel, wtul£} 
at Briarre, it is the Dbcam^tre, that is, just one 
half the hectolitre. At Briarre it requires eight 
bushels to make a sack: at Alaiigon, where the 
bushe! is twice the weight uf the bushel of 
£riai're, it requires oaiy four bushels to make a 
stuJc, Further in the interior of Normandy, 
there is a bushel of fiom 72 to 76 pounds 
weight of wheat; tliat is, of double the size of 
the hectolitre, and fuui' times the size of the 
hiishel at Briarre ; nevertheless, in those 
places where this large bushel is found, the 
sack of wheat is not of less than /our bushels. It 
does not seem altogether unaccountable why 
tlie sack of wheat in Norrnandy should be, 
compai'atively, so vei'y heavy; for, the men of 
this province are considered, in France, to be 
nearly twice 'js strong as those of any of the 
middle or southern provinces. I have, my- 
self, observed a great difference biween theJ 
people about Briarre and Chateauroux, and. 
the people I have seen since I crossed the 
borders of the province of Normandy. 

183. The French perc/i, in the measuring 
of land, consists of 22 square feet; and 3 
French foot measure is exactly eleven-tw» 
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of au English incti more than an £ug- 
lisl'i foot measure; that is tp say, tJurtean 
EngUsh inches, all but (he eleventh <^' au Englhh 
inch. In tliis part of Ftaace ttierc is the jir- 
pent, of 100 perches, the ^cre de Norjaandie, 
of 160 perches, the Aire Ordiiuure, of 120 
perches, and the Jauntal, of 80 perches. The 
4^pent is, I believe, the most common measure 
tbrou^hout all France; but, in this Province, 
the land ie generally purchased or lented by 
the .4cre de iioTmandie. 

184. The best land, Iiercabouts, is worth 
from SOO to 1300 francs the Acre de Normwi- 
die. That ig to say, tlic best arab\€ land ; (or, 
meadow land is worth more tliati lund under 
the plough. Good meadow land is worth as 
much as from 1600 to 2400 francs. The arable 

.llUld is reckoned to yield fi-oiij 40 to 80 hecto- 
W/H/U oi wheat to the Acre de Norniandie, aud 
^^■leadows to yield from 5000 to 8000 puimd^ 

185. Let us see, then, how these prjijcs 
iitatid in comparison with Euglish prict^ of 
the same things. But, lirst, we must reduoe 
llie Freoch measure t'l English measure. The 
price of land, for the Acre de Normandie \s, 
ABADLE, 1000 ti'ancii, on au average ; m£aiiow. 
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2000 francs on au average; that i 
AKABtB, 411. I3s. 4d.; msadow, 83/. i 
These would be very high Cng-IUh pricesj 
it were the £n^/uh acre that I am speaking 
of. But, tbougti tliere are 160 rods, or perche% 
in onr S(a(Mfe acre as well as in the Acre tie 
Normandie, the latter contains nearly twice as 
much land as the former. For, in the first 
place, onr rod is of only I6J feet, while that 
of Normaiirly is of 22 feet. Our rod contaiuB 
272 square feet ; the Norman rod 484 Gquare 
feet. Then the Norman foot contains 166 of 
our square inches, while our foot contains 144 

'of those same inches. So that {leaving aside 
unimportant fractions), (me Norman vod coO' 
tains 525 English square feet; and two English 
rods contain but 544 English square feet. One 
Norman acre contains 308 (and nearly 309) 
English square rods, or perches; and two 
English acres contain but ^20 English square 
rods, or perches. Thus, then, the arable land 
in Normandy is worth {casting aside fractioni) 
20i. the English acre ; and the meadow land 

'40/. the English acre. This is now, I beliei'e^ 
tlie price of very gootl land in England ; atid, 
I am here speaking of very good land in France; 
land that bears from 30 to 40 hectoHtren of 
wheat, or about 26 English busliels to the 
acre on an average ; and of meadow liinil 
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that yields more tliaii an English ton and a half 
q/* hay ; that is to say, 30 hundred weight, at 
112 lbs. to the hundred. 

186. Timber is sold here by a measure wbicl) 
is called the marque. The timber is measured 
either while it is standing, or after it is cut 
into logs. The marque is u measure of 3 feet 
long, 10 inches over, and 10 inches deep. The 
best oak timber is worth about 2 francs and 
10 soua the marque. The best corde^wood h 
worth from 24 to 30 francs the conle ; and 
the corde, here, is a measure of 8 feet long and 
4 feet high, the wood being 3 feet and a half 
in length. Inferior corde-wood, such as is lit 
for the making of charcoal, sells at from 5 to 
7 francs the corde. This corde Is not much 
greater in dimensions than our corde. The 
wood is full as dear as nood is in England, 

187- House-rent is not high in France. At 
Aianpon you may rent a comfortable house, 
consisting of six or seven good rooms, for 300 
francs a year; that is to say, for 121. ster- 
ling, or thereabouts ; and, let it be remarked, 
that this is in avery fine and fashionable place. 

)88. At this place I have ascertained soine 
particulars relating to the education, otschool- 
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ing, of younir people. I am iiifurnied that, 
for th« schooling of a yoang man in the Col- 
lege which belongs to this city, it does not 
cost, boarding and lodging included, more 
than BOO fi^mw, or 2G(. 16s. 8d. a year. From 
400 to 90© francs {\&. to 36/.) is quite as 
mucli as the schooling of a young person, 
either mate or female, will cost in the best 
h onrd in g- schools and colleges in Fi'ance. The 
colleges are all under the direction of the go- 
Ternment ; and there are a great many more 
of these institutions in Pran«c than there are 
mEngldiKt. Every town of importance HP- 
pears' to have a colhge belonging to it. At 
Hiese eoiregesi and at the boarding-schools 
which- 1 am supposing, the scholars are taught 
the whole of what Is called the clashes, coDl' 
prehending the sciences of logic and rhelorie. 
In country place?, farmers and country people 
send their children to day-*cA«o/s; just as it 
is common to do in England, while the Clril- 
()¥ea are quite young-. At these country /hyw 
schools, for 100 or 200 francs a year (4i. to 9*;), 
the students obtain, generally, a smattering ijf 
the learned languages ; of £a(in, at all events f 
as well as those who go to schools of a moi^ 
eostly degree. The teaching of Latin to farm- 
ers' and tradesmen's sons is very comox^iiLii 
France. 
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189. I have, in diflti-ent places, made iit- 
quirics about the price of peasian, as the 
French catt it, or hoarding and lodging, which 
eeems to be |iretty neai-iy the saine in all parts 
of the country. At St. Omer's I could boai-d 
aud lodge (ivashitig inclu<le(i) in ttie inn at 
wfelch I was', for 1^ francs and a half a week : 
I mean without my horse. At Cosneit WAuld 
cost, at an inn, from 13 to 14 francs. At Le 
Man^i 15 francs. At Tours, the same as at 
te Mans. At this place, Alani;oti, ft-om lO to 
15 francs. A young man may board and 
Ibdge in a respectnble private family for about 
the same money, unless he require uncom- 
monly good fere, or a great deal of wailing 
npon, ill which case it might cost hiiHj per- 
haps, 20 francs a week. All this is very cheap, 
Compared with England and the United States. 
The lowest (10 francs) is 8s. id., and the 
highest (20 francs) 16s. 8d. For fare and en- 
tertainment as good as the French, you must 
pay, I suppose, nearly three times the sum in 
Bngland; and in New York (in which prices 
are not higher than in other good towns of 
the Union), the price of board and lodging is 
from 5 to 10 dollars a week, that is, from 
1/. 2s. 6<i. to 21. ^s. The five dollar enter- 
tainment is by no means of a luKiiriouB kind, 
Pltnty of meat always in America, and, in- 
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deed, plenty of every thing to eat. But, tiu 
private sUting-room. Bcd-rooraK, most fce- 
<lueDtly, witU t>wre than one bed in each. A 
coinmon tatile for tubals. Very little selection 
as to the state of life of the boarders. So 
that, if you compare the entertaiaiiient as 
well as the prices, France is nearly two-thirds 
cheaper than America. 

190, The words modesty and delicacy, as 
applied to matters relating to the fair sex, 
have, as all travellers in tliis country must per- 
ceive, a very different signification in French 
from what they have in our language. To- 
day, as 1 stood looking out of the window of 
the diniug-rooni at the inn, in front of which 
is a large open square, surrounded on every 
side by houses, 1 saw a public conveyance, a 
sort of diligence, drive up, with three women 
in it, who had conic from Falaise, and who ap- 
peared, all of tbeni, from their dress, to he 
respectable farmers' wives. The carriage was 
drawn up in a most conspicuous place ; and 
the driver, after having assisted the passen- 
gers to alight, began to unbuctcle the har- 
ness of his horses. It was in this situatloa, 
one so completely public as the open square, 
and not five yards from the driver of the coach 
which they had just stepped out of, that I, who 
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remained at tbe dinlng^robm wimlow/ could 
not belp obierrlog, wiili rrgard to ilmeUMmf' 
ikmeibiog wblcb, wbfia It w«« iiMUtonded liy < 
aiiy tiling like retiremmi m tbeir parti tree ea 
imielieetet lu our neniie at the word, that, Ifle ^ 
were not (br ibe iake of contmstkig the maik- 
neri of tbe two people, tbe French and the; 
Kogltob, I eooid bardtjr, with itrict propriety, : 
uioke even an allu^ton to It* 
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(£iffhi Uaguiifrom AUmfon^ through fkiz,) ' 
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191 • Tbe country, all tbe way from IjB* 
Man* to till* pbtcc, like that between Ije Mane 
and Tourx, to uncommonly beautiful and ricb/ 
Ttie Aekto are very fmall, and cbiely enck>ted' 
by live bedgef, and dltcbci, exactly a« our ftcldi 
are In £ngbmd« 

192. There to little now doing on ttie fiirm«,eX' » 
cepttbeputtlngUiof winter cro(>i. llie grain l« 
liere Mowed on bind pbiuglted, an I b<^re de^ 
iieribed, intoridgai/rbecadtbigoftbe need grain* 
upon tbe ground to not, boireveri always dobfe In • 
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one fashion. About this neighbourbood the 
seed 15 cast iiito the furrow, which Is left opeu 
by tlie plough xs it passes through ttie gi*ouiid 
to form the lidges ; so that the wheat, or othet 
grain sowed, comes up in drillx ; and, as the 
ridges are, most frequently, four bout ridgefi, 
there arc four drills upon each ridge. There 
appears to be rery little care taken as to thb 
slraightness of the ploughing: it is curiofrtjf 
that in this Province, where the land is the 
finest and most highly cultivated, and where 
the fields are very small, the ridges of newiy 
sowed grain are veiy crooked antl slovenly 
looking. The sowing, wherever 1 see it going 
on, is performed by women, who follow the 
plough, and strew the grain along in the fur- 
row as fast as the plough turns out the earth. 
In order to Insiuc the well covering over of 
the seed, a man or woman comes after the 
plough, and makes Ihe surface of the ridge 
smooth with an instrument, which ts simply a 
piece of slight wood, about eighteen incbei 
long, through the middle of which is stuck 
one end of the handle held by the person who 
does the work. 



193. At Se^z there is a cathedral, close at 
the back of which is the palace of the Bishop 
of Alani^oB, whose place of residence Is at 
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Se^z. A part of the Bishop's dwelling is con- 
verted into a college for the education of per- 
sons who are to become priests, the whole bur- 
den of which class of the community isf in 
tjjis countiy, supported out of the public taxes, 
and at no great expense. The jiricstS) here, 
appear to be a very gentle and amiable sort oE 
men. I always pull off my hat to any of them 
that I meet, and they always return the salu- 
tation with great politeness and even humility. 
They dress, not only while at church, but at 
all times, in a long sort of coat-gown, called 
a ioutttne, made of black cloth, and wear the 
qld feshioiied cocked-hat. You cannot mistake 
Ibe country priest in France for any thing 
other than he is. His devout manner, and the 
simple and sacred habiliment that he always 
appears in, make you acquainted with his pru- 
i^ssion at once. This is not the case with the 
divines of our country. In tlie famishing 
curate we do, to be sure, very often see an 
example of piety and mildness ; but the reli- 
gious charitcter of the beneficed cla-gT/man Is 
ubt, at all times, to be recognized in his man- 
nere or in bis personal appearance : he, though 
quite UB sincere, no doubt, as these meeker 
priests in France, is very often admired as the 
most venturesome rider in the fervour of a foK- 
obase; as beiiig a ^goodshoti" m the best 
b2 
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I hand at a "rubber of ivhist ;" or, the most 
I good-humoured companion, and maker of the 
I best joke, over a bottle of wine ! I cannot 
I behold the sober and serious deportment of 
I these priests without thinking uf a pamphlet, 
I published in London last Spring, and written 
[ by an Irish 'Squire, giving an account of an 
Irish Protestant Parson's sending' a pair of 
J garters to a female of his flock, with a motto 
K'lrhich very few men except Irish 'Squires 
I would venture to put into pvint. 

\94. The town of Se€z has 5600 inhabit' 
[ ants ; and here are some manufactures, of 
r lOiTe, muslmst of various sorts, and inooUen 
I ab>cicingt, 

195. Nonant is only a village, but it is as 
I nice a little place as any I have seen in France. 
, After 1 an-ived here, I had time enough, iu 
the course of the afternoon, to go about two 
leagues across the country, to see an establish- 
ment which is called Harasdupin. It is a 
place for the keeping of a stud of horses which 
belong to the King. I liad a great curiosity 
to see some of the finest horses of France, 
which arc to be seen at Harasdnpin. The 
establishment is a very fine one, both as re- 
' Sitfds tbe buUdJDg;3 mid ^he care that is takea 
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of the horses belonging to it. The house 
Tvhich has been built here as a residence for 
the overseer of the stables, is quite a palace. 
The land which sun-ounds it, for some extent, 
belongs to the King, and consists in fine mea- 
dows to turn the cattle out into, besides a large 
forest, called the Forest of Alangon. Over all 
this litnd there is a view, from the house and 
stables, which makes the situation uncom- 
monly beautiful. Some of the horses that I saw 
here were fine animals. The stud of carriage- 
liorses, brought from the neighbourhood of 
Caen were very handsome; but, I do not 
think France can show much in horses of u 
higher breed. In Normandy, and particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Caen, the finest car- 
riage-horses are to he foimd. The Province 
of UmosiTt is famed for possessing the liorses 
of move blood. I saw some horses here which 
came from that Province. They were very 
light, and very pretty in their shape ; but, 
they did not display much of what we should 
call a thorough bred horse. There were two 
or three fine horses in these stables, brought 
from Arabia ; and some blood-horses, which, 
the peojile told me, were purchased at a high 
price in England. The presence of the true 
£nglisk racers was very humiliating to the 
lioi-ses of NoTTnandy and Limosin ; for, after 
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having seen the former, the latter were, I must 
Bay, scarcely worth looking at. 
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ST. CAUBUaGB — PROVINCE OP NOBMANDY. 

(Four leagues from Nonant, through Metro.) 

Saturday Noon, 16 Nov. 

196. I have had fine weather ever since I 

1 left Le Mans, till to-day ; the nights frosty, 

'and tiie days clear and pleasant. To-day has 

been foggy and chilly ; a tiud of weather too 

Unpleasant for travelling over so pleasant a 

country as this. — St. Gauburgc and Meiro are 

hoth villages^ hiu Melro a good deal the 

largest of the two. 



CONCHES PROVINCB QF NO&MACIDT, -^^ 

I f Twelve leagues from St. Ca«burtfe, through Oble, 
f I ■ L'Aigle, Chandc, Thail, Boure, and Sreteail) 

Si'ndayNJcht, IflNttV, 
197' Ohlc is a small village, on tlie i-oad 
■to L'Aigle. L'Aigie is a manufacturing towa 
t)n the river Rille. Its manufactures are, lad, 
Tibbniis, totton-shiffs, paper, piitj, ironmongery, 
leather for book-hindbtg, and tdre. There is B 
manufactory of needles here, which belongs to 
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OA Englishman. The houses in ihid place, 
tiuiike those of any town I have before seen 
In France, are almost all built of brick. Po- 
pulation of L'Aigle, 5G00. 

I!)S, The road which I intendeil to take, 
from L'Aigle to Conches, goes through a 
Binall place called Lire; and, npon this road, 
you are led, all the way, through a forest, 
which they call the Forest of Conches. It is a 
forest of oaks, which extends for sL\ o^ seven 
leagties square, and is the property of an Am- 
trian Prittce, who' corues to Conches some- 
times, to go a hunting in the Forest, where 
there is a good deal of game, and great num- 
bers of foxes, wolves, wiid-boar,*, and deer. 
On leaving L'Aigle, I took a wrong road, and 
found myself at a little place called Chand^, 
which is on the road to Riris, From Chand€ 
1 passed, across the country and over a bad 
road, through the hamlets of Boure and Th^^l, 
to Breteuil, a town of about 4000 inhabitants. 
From Breteuil to Conches I had a better road 
to go upon J but it did not, however, turn 
out so good in the end; for my horse cut 
his foot so badly, upon a flint stone, that he 
cotdd hardly hobble on as far as this place. 
From Nonant to L'Aigle it is just the same 
delightful country as that from Le Mans to 
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Nonant, Between this and L'Aigle the 
.country is ilifferciit. Some woodland ; but, 
mostly, 'open plains of good arable land, la 
great pan covered by apple and pear-trees, 
the fniits of whicli are used in making cider 
and perry. The best cider in France, is, I 
;believe, made in tliis Province. But, no cider 
that I have tasted here has been g'ood. The 
cider is sour, and is made of such apple?, that 
;U can seldom he otherwise than liad. Tliey 
■gave me sonic cider »t Lc Mans which was 
.tolerable, hut that was considered to be the 
.vei*y best, and sold for eight soits a bottle, 
.which is as mucJi as the price of good wine 
in some parts of France. 



MONDIY, 17 Nov. 
199. I staid at Conches to-day, my horse 
ibeing so lame that I was afraid to take him 
upon the road. 

; 200. All round this place there is a great 
4eal of iron-mine. There are forges of iron 
and blast-fiu'naces, at Conches, as well as at 
Breteuil, and many other places within a fev 
.leagues of ttiis. The iron ore used at Cooeliei 
is brought out of the forest ; and the iron Is, 
they tell me, vei7 good. The price of the • 
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, best wTought-iron is about 30 francs (or 11. 5s.) 
for a hundred poimds weight. A blacksmith told 
me that a great deal of English iron had, of late, 
been sold here; but it was not, he said, so 
good as the ii'on of this country, and had 
found purchasers merely on account of its 
being rather cheaper than tlie French iron. 
— ^The workmen employed in the iron-works 
get, according to their worth, from 2 to 4 
francs a-day. Some of the men work bj/ the 
piece, others hy tlieday. It is not, in this iron 
business, the custom to regard the Sunday as 
a day of entire rest. There are always some 
men to keep the furnaces a going, all day 
long of a Sunday. People that keeji shops, 
in France, M'hetjier it be in large towns, 
or in villages, do not shut up their shops 
during the whole of Sunday. They gene- 
rally keep them open till about twelve 
o'clock in the day, that is, till about the 
time at which high mass begins, aud then 
shut them up till after church service, when 
they are again opened. There are some 
trades-peoplcj indeed, who do not sell at 
all of a Sunday ; but, then, these are such 
as can better afford to have a clear holiday in 
everj' week than the generality of trades- 
people can. They do not abstain from open- 
ing their shops from any religious scruples, 
h5 
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* jViov on account of any law or regulation that 
' would forbid them to sell of a Sunday ; if a 
' French shopkeeper does not open his shop on 
a Sunday, it ji either from disinclination to 
work, or a persuasion that liis affairs are such 
as to admit of a holiday. Sunday is a very~ 
mcHT/ day in France. One gi-eat complaibt 
that the French make against the English is, 
that our Sundays arc so dull. In France, 
Sundaly is the great day for goin^ to theatres, 

' for dancing and singing, and playing at til- 
liards, doiuinos, cards, and other kinds of fri- 
volous games, to which the French (Frehcli 
"men, at least,) are very much addicted. 

_ 201. The French are universally spoken of 
as a lively, gay people. In this respect, I 
cannot help observing a great difference be- 
t«'een the men and the women of France. 
^Frenchmen are certainly more gay than En- 
glisliuieu, hut, I have been .sur])rised to see 
tlie couutenanc^s of the tcomai, in this country, 
so serious, so full of anxiety and care. Tbe 
truth, however, is, as I have prettj^ well exem- 
plified iu paragraph 149, that " Madame" bK 
juore icorl; to do than Monsieur's reputatton 
Sit gallantry would induce ooe to suppose, 
lu all sorts of sliop-keeping, in France, it it 
the women who attend lo the business, iui 
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the men have, comparatively, not mucli to do 
with it, ^The keeping of accounts, even, in 
many a tradesman's conn ting-house, Is the 
task of the tradesman's wife or of his daughter. 
The selling of goods in the shops is principally 
done by the women ; the labour, hi short, of 
the Tvhole concern is performed by " Ma- 
dame;" and, it is natural enough to ask what 
Monsieur Iiimseif is about ? a question which 
may be too uiten determined by looking into 
the co/V (coffee-house), where tlie trifling 
^mtisenients of billiards, card!;, and dominos, 
arc everlastiugly kept alive. 

2d2. I see more good sheep in this province, 
than 1 have seen elsewhere througli France. 
Sheep, in this country, arc nncoiiimonly do- 
cile. They are accustomed to be treated 
with so much gentleness by those wlio look 
after theni, tliat tlie dogs even jump about 
'and play with them witlioiit their being at all 
worried. 

20^. Conches 15 a httle town, oil the left 
bank of the river Iton. Population, 2000. 
A't Ivlonancourt, a place near this, there are 
several Englishmen, who have been settled 
there for some years, and who liave nianulac- 
tbries, in Tron, cotton, and other articles. — 
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2 farm liibourcr here gets, at this time of 
2 year, about a franc and a half a-day (if he 
e boarded aud l-jdgcJ) besides his boarding- 
PjMd lodgiug. 



(.OtrVIKKS — PROVINCE OF NORMANDY. 

\(Niiie leagues from Conches, through La Bonne- 
ville and Evreux.) 

Tuesday Niout, 19 Nov. 

204. The blacksmith at Conches made a 

Kiort of shoe, this morning, fur my Iiorse; It is 

R very ingenious contrivance, and has enabled 

Imy liorse, though yet lame, to get on without 

ftiui'tttig his ailing foot, which was cut at the 

"bottom, or in the frog. 

y^ 205. The road to Evreux from Conciics, is 
through a country not so rich, apparently, as 
_ what I have come through further back in 
iTlormandy. This road must, however, be a 
1 very interesting one to travel up in summer, 
[for the views from it arc beautiful and of gi-eat 
I Variety ; but, I am rather too late in the sea- 
B "Bon to see this fine country in its perfection. 

206. The city of Evreux with a population 
of 9300 inhabitants, is situated on the banks 
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of tlic Iloii; and tliat river runs, alongside of 
tlic road, all the way from Conclioe toEvreux, 
through fine water meadows, which lie in a 
valley below high hills, or mountains, of lime- 
stoDP, chalk, and flint. Evreux is a bishopric. 
Its maniifac lures, are, woollen cloths, siamoise 
chth, cotton velvet, cotton cloths, and leather ; 
and a good deal of bleaching is carried on in 
this place. 

207. The woods, of oak and birch timber, 
are very extensive along the tops and sides of 
the hills, which continue from Evreux to 

, Louviers. The arable land, from Evreux to 
Louviers, is an open plain, with a vast quan- 
tity of apple and pi'ar trc^s, here and there, 
planted upon it. 

208. Louviers is, in size, about the same as 
Evreux. It is one of the greatest manufactur- 
ing towns in France ; particularly in the 
article of moollen clotbf which is manufactured 
here in great quantity. The other articles of 
nianufacture are various : muslins, cotton and 
■woollen yarn, siamoige cloth, and nankins ; be- 
sides the dying and bleaching of cloth. The 
-woollen cloth made here is said to be of the 
very iiuest and softest quality. A great part 
of the wool that is tu^cd in its manufijFture, 
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comes, I understand, from Segovia, in Spain. 
A cost of siiperjine dolh, the best of such as 
are woin by gentlemen in England, costs, in 
Normandy, about 70 or 80 francs, or, from 2i. 
18s. Ad. to 3/. 6s. 8d. Wearing apparel, in 
general, is cheap. A good strong jacket, for 
tlie use of a farmer, or a workman upon a farm, 
made of woollen cloth, does not cost above 9 
or 10 francs, or "Js. or 8s, Hats, shoes, and 
boots, M:e very cheap in France. A pair of 
strong shoes for 6 francs, or 5^. ; boots, such 
as cost 30i'. in England, may be bought here 
for 18 francs, or, 15;. a pair ; and a bat, worfh 
25s. with us, they get here for as little as 15 
francs, or 12s. Gd. 

209. On my road from La Bonneville, which 
is a little village, towards Evreux, a saw a wo- 
man washing clothes in a little rill, or brook 
of water, that ran through a meadow. Tliis 
is the uiaancr in which most of the washing is 
done io France. At Andres and St. Omei-s I 

, saw them washing in tubs, just as the women 
wash in England ; but I have very seldom seen 

. washing m( doors practised, except at those two 
places. lu passing through a town or village, 

.in the vicinity of which there has been any 
stream of water, I have almost always seen 
some women, kneeling at the walei-'s edge, 
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'washing clothes. They make use of soap, but 

, do not rub the clothes between the knuckles, as 

i the women do with us : they put the wet 

clothes ii))ou a solid piece of wood, or upon a 

large stone, and slap them hard with a little 

piece of board, about 8 inches square, which 

hae a handle to it, and is made fur the express 

■ purpose. 



210. Some people that have been travellers 

in this country, exclaim, " hoiv maity beggars 

there are m France!" There are, to be sure, 

a good many beggars here ; but, I have not 

■ seen more of them in the country parts of 

France, than I should have seen in England, 

had I been travelling in England along the 

same distance of high road. I certainly did 

not see so many beggars in Paris as I have 

seen in iondon; and, there is this important 

difference between the individual appearance 

of the beggars in France, and that of English 

I beggars : a very large portion of our beggars 

_ are persons neither aged nor infirm, while, in 

I France, there is scarcely any object of this dc- 

• Bcrip^on that is not old, or, in some way, jn- 

I capable of earning.a living. The greater part 

. of the beggars in England beg, because they 

unot get employment; and the beggars in 

France beg because they are not fit to be em- 
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ployed. It is the state of society in Englanci 
which causes the beggar, wliilc, in Fi"ance,'it 
is his hiablllty to render society any serVice 
which causes Iiim to beg, I do not mean to 
say, that there are no objects of charity in 
France except those who are bodily infirm ; 
for, there mnst, in all counlriesj be some per- 
sons, who, although capable of exertion, have, 
owing to peculiar circumstance^!, no means (rf 
existence at their command. There are, of 
course, some persons of this description in 
France ; hut, the sturdy beggar is not common 
in this country. The provision which, btf law, 
is made for the poor in France, consists in att 
institution called i'/ZoIei-DicK. That is, Gotfi 
Home of hospitality. It is an hospital, or house 
of charity, for the reception and entertainment 
of indigent persons, those who, from age or 
other causes of infii-mity, may liave becone 
destitute oftlic necessaries of life. This insti- 
tution is not, however, any thing of a burda 
upon the people ; tlie expenses of it are, in- 
deed, in great part, supported by vohintarji 
contrilnitiom, that is to say, sums of money, 
which are given by charitable persons during^ 
their life-time, or bequeathed by them at thar 
decease. It is the custom with us, as well as 
with the French, to give or bequeath moneyM 
charitable institutions j but, then, we have, 
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besides charitable institutions, the iRgtltution of 
, tlie work-hojtse, townids the sujiport of which 
, charity is never depended upon at all, and 
which would certainly not be supported if that 
fi^etiag alone were appealed to in its behalf. 
The French have no work-houses, nothing 
which answers the jiurposo of a work-house, 
except the Hotd-Dieti. The H6tet-Dieu is 
not, like the work- house, to be met with very 
frequently. There is a place of this kind in 
every town uf consequence, but, you do not 
meet with it all over the coantry, as you do with 
the work-house in England. The H^teUDieu 
seems to be an institution of very ancient date. 
As a bmlding, it has always the appearance of 
great antiquity. It is generally situated in 
some conspicuous part of the town ; anil the 
words " Solel-IHeu" arc written over its 
door-way. The work-houses in England, un- 
like the Hotel-Dieii, are by no means antique. 
A great part of them are either new huilding;s, 
erooted expressly for the purpose, or, old farm- 
!honses, formerly the habitations of happiness 
and plenty, and now converted into asylnms 
for misery and want. The poor people that 
Lave to be provided for in the H6lel-Diea are 
few in number, compared with those who 
move about and subsist u[)on what they 
get by begging ; and this is because people are, 
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I tin France, mucli more inclined (o ^ive trifles 

I iT)f money to bcft'^ara tlmn wc arc in England. 

I iTlic French do not ko often refuKc the petition 
of a beggar, becauso it does not remind them 
that llicy have been taxed in heavy poor-ratti 
to maintain liim -, and, the beggar biinself U 
less likely to demand relief from the public 
fimtis when hi« immediate wsnu :tre KUpplUd 
by the charity of inJividiinls. In xhort, tliMe 
■h not that dreadful ^tatc of pottpmnn, in 

I :FrBnct;, witicli there is in England. All poor 
people in France itre/ree; they have therfgbt 
of moving from one place to another, a* tinicfi 
SB people bave that ore rich ; they have a riglu 
to heg, and, nnles* they commit Komc overt aet 
of an unlaivful kind, no one molests or hlndcn 
Cbcm. How far would such toleration, widi- 
out any poor-rates, agree with the gravity *f 
our " Vagrant Act," and the number of oat 
paupers? 



311. The/AtteZ-Oieuir., also, a plac^fordie ,% 
taking Care of poor children, of orphani, wK \i 
of illegitimate children wlio have been abt» <i>i 
duned by their pareutit. They are here fed ami 
clothed, and taught, until pretty well grown npi I 
and are tlicn placed out In Mtuationit where, | 
for the future, they may provide fin- IbctR- 

i 
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£om[N-rrapvufi:jB of noemamdy. 

(Seven, leagues from Louviers, through Pont de 

VArche,) 

« 

Wei>N£8pay NighTx ^9 Noy. 

213. My horse, last evening, at about a 
league before I entered Louviers, was seized 
with a fit of tbe fret, (cholic) so severe, that be 
wanted to lie down upon the road : I managed 
to get him on to the stable^ and, owing to tbe 
skill and activity of a French horse-doctor, he 

was ready for the road again this momingi 

» 

213. Between thiB place and Louviers, the 
arable part of the land is generally bare' of 
fences. There are a great many apple trees to 
be seen, here^ in every direction. The fruit of 
these trees is just of the same quality as that of 
all the apple trees I have seen ^wiug in this 
way. Near Louviers there is a good deal oT 
birch and oak wood ; and^ the cultivated part 
3f the land, as a plain, is very agreeable. 

214. At Pont de TArche, a dirty little plac^, 
[ cross the Seine, over a fine long bridge. Just 
after leaving this place, I have to go over k 
high hill, from the opposite side of which is 



presented a very beautiful view of the city of 
Rouen, (tbe capital of tliis fine province] and 
of the river Seine, which winds along, with a 
great many turnings, from Pont de I'Arche 
to this place, and through water-meadows and 
0!:ier-bedi us pretty as any that I ever saWi 
The road, after descending from the hilt, u 
bounded, on one side, by the flat meadow^, and, 
on the other side, by a range of very high and 
steep mountains, which are composed of chailj, 
fiint, and limestone. ,/ 

215. Houen is a noblo city. It is situfttetf 
on one edge of a most delightful valley, airi 
close un the Seine, which river may, iodeed, 
be eaid to pass through the city, iov, on the 
bank of the river, which Is opposite to tbW 
on wliich stands the original city, there is 
a good deal of building, and much business 
done in the way uf trade. On entering Rouen 
there appears to be as much life and stir as 
there is in Paris; the city is just such another 
place, excepting in respect to size. The loob 
of lltf people, here, as well as throughout the 
country parts of Normandy, constitute the 
most important circumstance in favour of tbifi 
province, Normandy, excepting in the pBN 
ttcular of climate only, says much more fix 
France than all the rest of the country that J 
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have seen. The land is by far the ricliest, and 
the beet cultivated ; the houses (farm-houses, 
•s well as others) are more solid, more clean, 
in the insides of theni, and kept in better 
general order. The people here, aiid those 
belonging to any other pi-ovince through 
which 1 have passed, arc as much unlike each 
other as though they belonged to two different 
nations. The men, in Normandy, are larger, 
better made, and fresher looking. The women 
are much the prettiest I have seen in France. 
They wear a cap (amongst the peasantry) that 
is quite a pattern of neatness. This cap is, in 
some parts of Normandy, very liigh in its 
shape, sometimes as much as thirty inches 
above the head, and it is so curious, in other 
particulars of its fashion, that I should endea- 
vour to give a more minute desctiption of it, if 
1 were at all conversant in such matters. It js 
called in France, ie bonnet cauchovr. Thefashion 
belongs peculiarly to the women ofthePt^^de 
Caux, which forms one district of the province 
of Normandy, and which Rouen stands just 
upon the borders of. The women of this dis- 
trict, who are called Cauchoises,- are univer- 
sally allowed to be the prettiest in France. On 
my road from London to Dover, tlirough 
Kentj I did, however, see more beauty than I 
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have seen in all the other parts of France put 
together, Pans included. The women that I 
have seen before I entered this province were 
not to be compared with those of Normandy, 
iu point of neatness in their dress and general 
appearance. The Nomiandy women have a 
good deal about them which answers the sense 
of the word "tidy:" a word which has ao 
much significance in our langiiag-e, and wliich 
the Frencfi language is a stranger to, and, in- 
deed, need he a stranger to, as fur as relates lo 
the gteater part of the people whose habits I 
have had an opportunity to observe. The fates 
that a]ipear under the bonnet canchmx are 
vefy pretty. The cheeks of the Norman^ 
women are quite as rosy, though their com- 
plexions are not so delicate, as those of £ng- 
Ksh women. There are not, I have noticed, 
so many black eyes, here, as 1 have seen else< 
where in France; but (for I must say it, ia bt 
jiist,) there ai'e not so many dirty faces ! 

216. The contrast between Normandy and 
the rest of France, not only as regards the ap- 
pearance of the people, but as regards that of 
their house;, the face of their country, the cul- 
tivation of their ferms, and all that, in short, 
'4'hich strikes the eye of a traveller as he goes 
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along the road, is so very remarkable, that one 
c&D&ut help inquiring the reasoit why it 
should be. 



.2i7< By some persons (and those apparently 
not the least intelligent) this striking differ- 
ence is mainly ascribed to the wide diflference 
between the ancient laws and mages of Nor- 
mandy and those of the rest of France ; and 
especially as relating to the laws aSecting the 
dinpivial and distribution of real property . Before 
the Revolution the \b.w of primogetdturc and of 
entail appears to have existctl in a very exten- 
sive degree in Normandy, while it did not so 
exist in the other provinces of the kingdixi], 
except with reganl to a comparatively small 
part of the community. In Normandy the 
custom was to give all the real property to the 
sons, if there wei-e sons; so that, as to the 
females, personal beauty was worth more than 
in countries where a different custom prevails; 
and itwasa natural consequence, that the hand- 
somest women would find husbands firet. At 
first sight it appeal's unjust to give all the estates 
to the sons ; but, these sons must have wives j 
these wives must be women ; and, if John's 
two rich sons take (as they must) James's two 
pennyless danghtei-Sj while John's two penny- 
lesB daughters take (as they mnSi) James's 
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two rich sons ; if this is the case, what wmg 
is dune to the women? On the contrary; is it 
not to do them houour to establish a custom 
that makes it impossible that they can be mar- 
ried for tJteir money ? All the pretty gWls, at 
any rate, ought to be, I think, for the custom 
of Normandy. 

318. 1 mean, that which u-as the cu)<tom of 
Normandy ; for, as far as positive law can go, 
the Revolution has destroyed this custom. All 
is now laid level. The law does, in fact, make 
■ a man'x will for him; and it divides and sub- 
divides his property, till, in some cases, a farm 
of 100 acres is, at the death of the owner, cut' 
up into allotments of si.r or seven acres ! It Has 
been said, that " the law of primogeniture 
has but ofte child" and that it devotes all tlie> 
rest to beggary. On the other hand it is said, 
that, even if this be admitted, the law of pri- 
mogeniture has an advantage over the law of 
scattering, as it may be called; for, that the law. 
of primogeniture has one child, Avliile the other 
has 110 child at alt; that the law of primogeniturei 
devotes (iLllowhig it to do this) to heggary ail- 
but one, while the law of scattering saves not ^ 
one, but disperses the whole, and makes thenii 
all beggars. For, if a man possess an eatate, 
each child is brought up as ttie child of ^. 
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o^nei', of that estate; but what is each but a 
beggar (compared with his father), when each 
a dozen or two of acres of land? 



,j 319' It is not for me to venture to speak 
positively uiron a subject of such vast ex- 
tent and vast importance; but 1 hear, on all 
sides, here in Normandy, gi'eat lamentations 
ou account of the effects of this revolutionaiy 
law. They tell me, that it has dispersed 
thousands upon thoui-ands of families, who had 
been on the same spots for centuries; that it 
is daily operating in the same v^&y ; that it has, 
in a great degree, changed the slate of the 
farm- bull clings ; that it has caused the land to 
,])e worse cultivated ; that it has caused great 
havoc amongst timberttrees; and, there arc 
persons who do not scruple to assert, that 
society in France will become degraded in 
the extreme, imtess the law be changed in this 
respect, 

220. It must be confessed, that this law of 
ecaltering naturally leads to dilapidalioii and 
^zoaste. It is not natural to expect that an 
owner of a farm, for instance, will have the 
eamc regard for, or consider himself bound to 
take the same care of, the farm which he has 
^urcba^^pf a_straiiger,_a9 be would of the 
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farm upon which he had himself been bom 
and bred up, the farm which his father had 
tillei!, and whicli he had inherited in Mi 
father's name. Nor can it be any more ex- 
pected, that the father, while lie lives, should 
pay the same attention to the farm which is to 
be sold away, or cut up mto lots sorely against 
his will, as he would to that wliich must re- 
main in the hands of his son after he is gone. 
If lie have to build the farm-house, it is not 
Jilsely to be built with ao much care, or to last 
so long; his farm is not likely to be so well 
enclosed or so much beautitied ; he will not 
take the same pains about making the neat 
and lasting quick-set hedge round his field, 
or in planting trees to be the future ornaments 
of his dwelling, when he reflects that all these 
sources of welfare, comfort, and good appear- 
ance, may, in a very short time, become the 
possessions of some one whom he does not even 
know, and, consequently, cannot care any 
tiling about. For these reasous, as they tell 
jne, an astonishing alteration has taken place 
in the province of Normandy, since the beginj 
ning of the revolution. Tlie farms here, are 
not, I am assured, in any thing like the same 
fine condition that they used to be, althondi 
they are still the handsomest and best culd- 1 
valcd in France. The people do not now i 
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the same pride in tlie cultivation and embei' 
lisbment oftheir farms. In all niattei-s apper- 
taining to farms, farra-lioiises, or vvliatever be- 
longs to the occupation of farmers and country 
peoplcj there is legs attention paid to charac- 
ter or appeara7tce. 

221, 1 have been assured, that, in many 
fiimilies of ownera of land, the several mem- 
bers have come to an agreement with each 
other to act acccording to the ancicntcustom, 
and thus prevent the parcelling; out of their 
estates and the extinction of their families. 
This may now-and-then take place, but ge- 
nerally it cannot ; and it is clear, that if the 
present law remain, the land must all be cut 
up into iilUebits ; that a farm-house must be- 
come a rare sight ; and that a tree worthy of 
the name of timber, will scarcely be seen in a 
whyie day's ride. 

292. No wonder that the government of 
France shouki be an.\ious to bring the country 
bacl( to something like the nhl laws and cus- 
toms, as to the disposal and distribution of the 
land. But, it is, I am told, by no means cer- 
ihln, that it will succeed in the attempt which 
it 1b said to be about to make for the effecting 
of this purpose. There naturally exiete great 
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jealousy of eveiy propositiou which seems to 
lookback with longing eyes towards the /eiwdit 
system. The law of pwnogenitui'e has been so 
much censured, that, only to talk of it, rouses 
the resentment of many persons in France. 
Somelking, however, must, sooner or later, be 
done to counteract the law of scattering. There 
must, for initance, be public forests, or plnn- 
tationi^, for the rearing of timber ; for the Jaw 
of primogeniture is as necessary to make 
ancient trees as it k to make ancient families. 
This is a subject full of interest, full of im- 
portant considerations, one that I shonid like 
to see ably discussed, but certainly one that I 
never besto^ved a thought on, till I entered 
this famous province of Normaudy. 

223. It has been remarked, by some Eng- 
lishmen who liave been in France, that the 
French farmers have hardly any hams, or 
other places in which to deposit theU' com. 
This is very much the case; it is so even in 
Normandy, though not so much so here a? in 
other parts of the country. The French farni' 
el's do not make any large ricks of corn, as 
we do in England. They either put their 
CDiit into small stacks, or put it away under 
the roofs of their cattle sheds, and other out- 
houaes, in which situation it is not seen, I( 
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is, liowcver, tbe custom with Freucli fanners, 
to thrash out their corn very soon, A great 
jiurt of the crop is ihntshed out as soon as it 
is hBrvcsted. Buckwheat and oats, ami beans 
also, I believe, are very commonly thrashed 
id t)ie fields where they are grown. By these 
means the fanners get their harvest into a 
smaller compass, and do not require so much 
room to house it in. This is, as in America, the 
effect of climate more than of any thing else. 



Thursday, 20 Nov. 

224. The manufactures of Rouen are very 
extensive and various. This city, although it 
is situated at not less tlian thirty leagues froi 
the mouth of the Seine, may almost be said 
to be a sea-poTt. The far greater part of the 

■ goods of all kind.':, which are brought into or 
e:tportcd from the Northern paits of France, 

'pass through the medium of this place. All 
the merchandize that comes to Paris, from 
Havre, must go to or past this city. And a 
''liarge portion of (he manufacture.=, raw mate- 
' 'rials, and provisions of all kinds, that arc sent 
' ifoc exportation to Havre, from various parts 

■ iif the country, afe first 'broughc, hy land, to 
t i3 



Roueii, and are then sent down tlie Seine to 
Hiivrc. 



' 225. TLe population of Rouen is about 
80,1XX) iuiiabilanis. The finest of the churches 
here arc those of St, Oueu, St. Macluu, and 

- La Madeleine ; besides which there is a very 
■ fine and ancient cathedral. 

■ 236. The.ehurch called Si. Oiten, is one 

which has been dedicated to Ouen, who was 

Archbiehop of lloucn many centuries ago. 

OuBN was born in the environs of Soisons, and 

was elected Archbishop of this city in the 

year 640. He became celebrated for hia meii- 

. tal cudowmenls, and obtained great authority 

in state affairs. The different princes who 

, reigned in France, during the time of Oukn, 

. weve at war with one another, and the influ- 

_ cuce of Ouen established peace again among 

them. It wns upon his return from a nego- 

I' elation for this purpose, that Ouen died, iu 

^ 689. — He is said to have written the life of 

St. Eloy, which is in Latin. A volumiuous 

account of the life of St, Ouev, in French, 

- by P. Francois Pommerv, was published iu 
1662. — There is a little place, near Pont de 

, L'Arche, which is called Port de Si. Ouen. 
This pince takes its natiie, no doubt, as well 
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■a the old church, from tliat of the Archbishop 



227. It would be somewhat needless for me 
to degci'ibe the forms and ceremonies of Roman 
Catholic woushij). But I cannot help noticing 
one important particular connected with the 
going to church in this country. There are no 
pews allowed to be made in the churches here. 
The priests have benches, or large chairs, 
highly decorated, to sit upon ; but tlic congre- 
gation flock ail togetlta: The stone floors of the 
churches are entirely open, and the only sort 
of seats used by those who attend the service 
are common rush-bottomed chairs, of which 
there are a great many kept in every church. 
The chairs arc piled up on one side, wUeii 
there is no service going on in the church, so 
that the Hoor of the church is as open as that 
of an English barn. A trifle of money is paid 
to an attendant, by the persons who ask fur 
chairs. When people are at church, in this 
country, there is no sort of distinction made 
between classes or ranks. People enter the 
churches at all times, every day in the week, 
to say their prayers, and to sprinkle them- 
selves with the holy-water, as they arc pass- 
ing by upon business, or otherwise. There 
is nothing of that contesting for " the chief 
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seats" at church, as is too niucli the case iritli 
Eonie of the most constant church-goers in 
England. There are, indeed, no " chief seat^ 
to be found in the churches here. In England 
the church is, hy many folks, looked upon as 
a sort of theatre, or a place to show nff in. 
Thejinest pevi seenris to contain the most pious 
worshipper. What is there more common^ 
in an English parish, than the quarrels about 
' the " best pew." While the French people 
are kneeling to expiate their sins upon the 
stone floors of their cliurches, we forget our 
sins, and add to the stock, in a squahble about 
who shall have the gaudiest seal or cushion, 
upon which to sit or kneel down to protest 
that we are deeply impressed with feelings of 
humility. 

228. To-day I saw the statue of Joan of 
Arc (La Pticelle d'Oriemts), who was burned 
alive in this city by the English, in the year 
1430. The statue stands in a little square, 
and upon the veiy spot where she was burned. 
The figure is represented as a woman (Iressed 
in militiiry uniform, and holding a sword hi 
her hand. 
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{Ten Icayucsfrom Rouen, through Le Vert de Gal- 
lant and Boissiers.) 

Friday Night, 21 Nov. 

229. Le Vert de Gallant consists ill nothing 

more than a house of postlof , a Posie aax 

,-Oievauaf, upon the rwail ; and Bois.«iers is but 

■.a little hamlet, of about a dozen houses. 



. 2S0. Tlie countiy here is open, and rather 
flat, escepcing a cbain of hill which nins 
across at Boissiei's. Little of rrood-land, but 
'■ a g:reat many apple-trees of the same Itind 
: that I have before noticed. On luy road to- 
< day, I see the land ploughed in a manner dif- 
'fbrent from almost any ptotighing that 1 have 
.seen since I got into the neighbourhood of 
JJriarre. All the way from that place, to 
■Neufcbatel, or hereabout!^, the land is, in ge- 
j'lieral, ploughed hi the manner described in 
'^paragraph 94. Here tliey plough the land, as 
j yve do in mo&t parts of England, into wide 
p lands; and although the farms arc nothing 
,like ao beautiful as those in the interior of 
Hormandy, the ploughing upon tbem is much 
ibettcr done. 

931. Theifriplcmeiitsoflaishandrij in Fronce 



are, as well as tliose with iis, of ^reat variety. 
The principal diflerciice between the plotighs, 
cartF, wagons, harrows, and the like, iu France, 
and sucli implements in England, is, that 
these things seem to be, in this country, on 
account of their compafative radeness of 
iitsliion, about the Fame as I should suppose 
must have been used in EngJautl n gi-cat many 
years, perhaps a century, ago. The farming i 
implements here are not, generally, so lieavy 
as ours. They arc nothing like so neatly naade, 
bnt iinswer their pui^ose pretty nearly as wdl 
as those of Englisli farmers. Some of the 
ploughs made use of in the neighbourhood of 
Briarre, and in other places where the land 
is light, and the climate warmer than it is 
here, have scarcely anything of a mould-boani 
attached to them. The land is hardly turned 
over at all. The ploughshare gives it u 
shallow stir; and the former (unlike the for- 
mer in England) seems to place more reliance 
on the climate than he does on the depth df 
the ploughing which his land receives. — ^The 
vi'mnovjing machine is the most complicated 
piece of machinery that I see used by the 
FrencTi fanners; and this is not coniTDdb 
among them. 

232. I cannot convey a more correct ide» 
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of French fai'miag, as far as taste or /as/iia« 
goes, tlian by a description of a kind of gate, 
which is very common upon farms, through- 
out the country. The curious part of tliis 
gate is the upper bar of it, which is formed out 
of the stem of a good sized tree, that has been 
felled, without cutting off any niorc than just 
the fibrous parts of its root ; so that the stool- 
moor remains in its rough state; and the piece 
of timber attaclied to it, after being reduced 
to the size and shape required, is placed, so 
as precisely to balance itself, across one of tl^e 
gate-posts, upon which It swings by means of 
an iron pivot, driven into the top of the post. 
-All the minor bat's, and cross-bars, are fas- 
tened to this principal part of the .gate; and 
the whole is balanced by the stool-moor, the 
counteracting weight of Which, at the oppo- 
site side of the gate-post, keeps all the rest 
of the gate in its place. 

233. There are some manufactories of cot- 
ton yarn, and of muslin, at this place. The 
men employed in the factories earn from 26 
sens to 3 francs a-day, which, considering the 
price of food and raiment, is very high pay. 
Neufchatel is celebrated, throughout all 
France, for a kind of cheese which is made 
,b9n, and whicU )» by lar the -best that I laye 
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found ia any part of this country. It is niade 
of cream; and the cheeses^ which are very 
emM, 86)1, at market, by the dozen. A doasen 
of the best of these cheeses, weighing, gene- 
rally, about 3 lbs. the dozen, sells for 3 francs, 
or nearly that ; making the cheese to be 1 
franc^ or lOd. English, a potind. 

234. The })ay in this part of Flrance is very 
fine. Lucerne, sainfoin, and meadow bay, are 
all worth, at retail, about 10 sous the botte, 
allowing the boUe to weigh 12 lbs. This is 
dear for France. It is at the rate of lAout 
31. 12«, an English ton. Much dearer than 
' the corn in France. However, this is the re- 
• tail price. ' ' ' 



ABBEVILLE — PROVINCE OV PI CARD Y, 

(Twelve leagues from Neufchatel, through Foucat' 
monty Blangy, and Huppuy, 

Saturday Night, 32 Nof. 

235. The coimtry I have passed over to- 
day is more interesting. The land, on the 
other side of Blangy, which is but a small vil- 
lage, as well as.Fo\}carmont and Huppuy, 
abounds in hills of stone and cbalk. FrcW 
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Blangy to this place the prospect is not so . 

* fine. Blangy, situated in a rich valley, which 
lies open for some extent, is sourrounded by 
an immense forest of beech, called Le Forest 
d'Eau. I am told that this forest extends, in 
one direction, for as much as thirteen leagues,^ 
It formerly belonged to different branches of 
the Royal Family of the Bourbons ; but the 

. greater part of it, I believe, was so disposed of 
during the Revolution, that not much of the 
confiscated property has been regained by its 
former possessors. The Duchess of Orleans, 
who. was dispossessed of that portion of 7t 
which belonged to her, has, by some means, 
succeeded in getting it back again. — t saw a 
great number of women and children, in this 
forest, collecting the leech-nuts, which fall 
fi*om the trees about this time of the year. 
They sell the nuts, after collecting a quantity 
of them together, to people who make oil from 
them. 

236. The town of Abbeville is situated ^n 
the river Somme. Its population is 18,000. 
It is nearly, if not quite, upon a level with 
LouvierSf as a manu&cturing place. Some of 
the manufactories of silks, woollen cloths, and 
cottons, are very extensive. The journeymen 
. who work in the manufactories get from 25 
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SOUS to 4 francs a-day. — The machineiy for 
Gplnaing, aixl the looms, are, almost all of 
themj propelled by the power of steam. 



HESDIN PHOVmCB OF ABTOIS. 

(Eight leagues from Abbeville, through Conchy.) 
Sunday Nioht, 23 Nov. 

237. I can easily perceive that I ara among" 
a (iiffcruiit sort of people here, from those that 
I have left in Normandy.' I recogniae the 
same kind of conntenances that I saw as I 
went through this i)roviiicc and that of Pi- 
cardy to Paris. The little children, that run 
out from the houses hcfe, look cheerftil, and 
comfortably clad, but their faces are a much 
stronger evidence of inward content, than they 
are of the external application ofsdap andwater, 

238. From Abbeville to this platre tke 
country is very much the same as that be- 
tween St. Omer's and St. Pol, Tfie land is 
strong and good, bvit flat, vei"y little enclosed, 
and ivithont any of that beauty of ^'ariety 
which belongs to Normandy, Maine, and Tou- . 
raine. There are no water meadows hde^ 
and very few hedge-rows, and but little 1 
land. 



'^' 239. Canchy is but a little village. Hesdin, 
the population of which is about 6000, is the 
strongest fortified towu that I have passed 
through. The ramparts of the town are very 
high. The place is so far guarded by the 
water which flows all round it, that you can- 
not approach the town without first crossing 
one of the long; bridges tlmt lead to the gate- 
n-ays. The wet ditches and the water-mea- 
dows, by which the town ig surroundni, and 
which contain a great quiiutity of stagnant 
\vater, are said to render tliis situation un- 
healthy. 

240. The fuel chiefly made use of by the 
jK'ople about here, is that of peal. Peat is 
iiiucli burned in tliosc parts of France in 
Avliich there is less wood to be gotten, and 
■wherewater-meadowsjormarshy lands, abound. 



saint;omers — puovincb op artois, 

Monday Night, 24 Nov. 

241. On leaving Hesdin, I passed through 

B forest, which belongs to the King, and is of 

considerable extent. The land liere is good; 

The face of the country is much the satne as 
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tliat which I had iu view fi'oiu Canchy to 
He£<liii. 

242. The fariiiei's here make great use «f 
chalk. I see the people digging it out of little 
wells, which they sink in the fields, the foun- 
dation of the soil of which is, about here, a 
complete bed of chalk, or marl, Tliey dig 
a bole, sufficiently large to supply manure for 
about half an acre of land, and carry out the 
chalk iti baskets, and lay it, as we do in En- 
gland, in heaps. Their having to caiTy all 
the chalk by hand, indnces them to dig many 
boles, or wells, in the chalking of a large 
field, for the sake of having labour. tVomen, 
OR well as luen, are engaged in this sort of 
work. 

243. There are no collages in France. I 
nieaHj by cottages, such dwellings as tbdec 
which are iiibubitcti by tiic fiimities of la- 
bourers in England. If happiness be essential 
to the existence (jf these cottages, which have 
so much interested travellers in our country, 
and ^rhicb make us delighted with country 
life; these cottages, which form so beautiftil 
a feature in the rural part of our afiairs, that 
even onr poeis have loved to dwcllupon the 
subject : if happiness in the inmates he iudja^ 
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pensable lo preserve the character of iliese 
Httle dwellings, would not present appearances 
make us fear that some Frenchman may yet 
lisre to tell his countrymen, that there are 
no cottages in England? I hope, however, 
that no Frenchman will ever be able, with 

'truth, to say this ; for, of all the subjects upon 
which I can decide in fiivour of ray own 
country, after contrasting her with that of the 
French, there is no one which does her more 
honour than that which conveys its idea in the 

jiame of cottage. The French have, no varA 
by which to translate this name. They call a 
cottage a cahan, which means, strictly speak- 
ing, cahin. What we mean by the word 
cabin is, in English, something veiy different 
from cottage. It has, rather, a miserable mean- 
ing. We say cabin, when we speak, for in- 
stance, of the thing which is made as a shelter 
for themselves by people lybo have been ship- 
wrecked upon a desert coast : and, really, the 
caban of a peasant in Picardy bears more re- 
semblance to somelbhig erected under such 
circumstances, than it does to the pretty cot- 
tage of an English labourer, the interior of 
which seems to court comfort through the 
medium of cleanliness and care, and in fi-ont 
of the door-way of which you oftener see a 
really hcnutiful ftoiver-gartlen, than (as is the 
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cuse witU the FrencLiuan's caban) tbc un- 
seemly gigUt of a heap of rubbUh or manure, 

244, The neat, the Jiower-gardea cottage, 
{b, it would seenij peculiar to Ettglmid; for, 
^ have always heard of the dunghill door-ways 
,of the dwellings of the ficotcli and Irish la- 
.bourers ; and I can myself speak as to those^ 
of the United States of j^merica, where the 
^rmer veiy seldom seems to care a great deal 
jibout the neatness of his yard and his garden, 
;but, where the mere labourer, though he earn a 
jdoliar a-diiy, and cat meat three times a-day, 
Jias, in general, a hole to live iii that the 
[poorest of our English labourers would be 
ashamed of. It in generally a " cahan" made 
.of boards, without any garden, or any thing 
that seems to say, that it is the abode of com- 
~fort. 

, 245. But^ notwithstanding this slovenliness," 
.the American iiibourcr is nuich better off than 
' ,ours. And so is the French labourer. His 
.habits are what wc call slovenly ; but he ha» 
■never known the contrary. Ky the side of 
the obscurest lanes iu England you will see 
the most beautiful flower-gardens, with little 
gravel or sand walks, before little, old, cot- 
tages. These gardens are not intended for 
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V. Tliey are seen by nobody but the 
lers. It is taste; it is habit; most acluiir- 
^, most mcritovious, these are; but, those 
rhom they are unknown do not experience 
tvant of them. 

46. . The French labourer is better fed than 
Eng:lish labourer now is. He is better 
Jied too. His siodc of clothes is greater, 
body in nut exposed, as the bodies of a 
fe portion of our labourers now are. He 
nore dirty; but not so ragged; less neat 
ut his dwelling, but lie has about three 
es the (juantity of food. 

47> I savr, to-day, several men and women 
fing t05;ether, in the open fields, with a 
de (the ordinary spade made use of in 
nee), which bad a long haudle, and was 
Y much like the narrow epade which is 
le use of in drainitig in England. The 
nen dug uncemnionly well : they stuck 

spade into the ground, without putting 
ir foot upon it at all, and threw over the 

spits of this heavy soil, as quick, and with 
nnch apparent ease to themselves, as the 
Q did who worked alongside of them. The 
und rfiat these people were digging was a 
e plat, which, in exchange for services 
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remlercd to tlie liind-ownep, bra part of the 
money pnid them for such services, tliey Wetfe 
cuablcd to rent. It is a common thin^j "here, 
for a labourer to bo the renter of a Utile piece 
of land, in this way. Instead of being em- 
ployed ill such toilsome labour, the women, if 
they had heen the wives or daughters of En- 
glish labourers, would have been at Imme, At- 
tending to the state of their cottages, ami , 
preserving that genera! system of neatness and 
order, whicli makes so great a difference be- 
tween the Englishman's cottage and tlie 
Frenchman's caban. — Of the^od of the French 
peasant bread is a princiiial article ; and it i^ 
in Fi'ance, as it appeal's natural that it shouM 
be, the most abundant article ill the wayuf 
food. All sorts of vegetables, in this country, 
give way lo bread. A less quantity of meat 
is requisite to a French labourer, than what 
labourers (when they can get it) are UGedlo 
consume in England. The economt/ in cooldng 
here, is such, that the same quantity of animal 
food which we eat in England would feed al- 
most double the number of persons in Prance. 
Soup is a food of which the Frencli are 
fond, that they can scarcely bear to go mtli- 
out it. The best soup they like best} biii, 
tliey like soup, in general, so much, iLatevea 
soup maigve is better to tluim than no sonp al 
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all. The FrenL-li ilo not cook so much meat 
iu large pieces as we do ; tLcy cut it uji into 
stuj^ll bits, an{l ste»', ov Ulcasee if, most fre- 
quently. It is tliis mode of cooking among; 
^en), no donbt, wbicli Las led to the suppo- 
sition, wliicli I do not think well fouiKted, tliat 
tii9 French are mot'c abstinent with regard to 
.meat thun wc arc. 



Tub! 



23, 2e, and 27 Nov. 



24^. The cause of my remaining so lung; a 
me as tiirce days at St. Omer's has been the 
iscovery of some old friends of my fatheiV, 
..witJi whom he resided (en pension) about 
rty years ago, when he was in tliis country. 
■I endeavoured to iind ihem as I went tlirough 
here before, but without success. As soon as 
k1 got back here again I made fiirtlier search, 
Iraud at last found them out. 

249. I have not, till this time, had any op- 
rportimity of heing in a French Cuuit of Jtu- 
>ifice. On Wednesday there was a court Eilliag, 
|st this place, to try criminal;^, at whicii 1 u~ 
ktended- 1 witnessed one trial, which was 
itbat of 3 young woman, who had bccu arretted 
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This is a uielanclioly, ami, iiwieetl, to us, a 
<Iisgi-itcGful fact. The truth is, the people of 
Tnmcc are well off ; anrl those of EnglatKl are» 

I for the greater part, constantly suffering froiu 
want. Then, there is the fertile cause for im-_ 
prisomncnt in England, the game-code, of 
wliich the French do, in reality, know aff- 
tliing. Only eight persons have been executed 
in Paris during the last three years. Alas! 

« London : the blood of how many lias stained 

^your pavement '. 

251. This happy state of the people makes' 

' the family of Bourbon secure. 1 have now 

■ travelled a great distance in France ; have 

been in almost all sorts of company ; have seen 

no restraint m any company ; and never have 

[ lieard one expression hostile to the Bourbons. 

People talk freely, and I have frequently heard 

them talk about the Spaiiisti war. Generally, 

- however, as a matter of mere news ; and, the 

impression upon my mind is, that the people 

in general care very little about what we call 

politics. They seem to have never tnoum what 

was before the Revolution j and, they seem 

perfectly well satisfied with the result of it. 

If I had mixed with politicians, at Paris, I 

might have heard what ivould have led to a 
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different conclusioa; but I took the coiudiu. 
nity ax 1 found it; and I have here set duWn 
the result of my observations. 



252. I was prepared for some marks of that 
prejiuiice, said to exist here against the English. 
Few persons have, I believe, (at least, 1 /iope,) 
takeu me fur any thing but an Englishman ; 
and, during the wliole of luy journey, 1 have 
met with not a bit more rudeness, neglect, or 
incivility, than I should have been liable to if 
1 bad been travelling iii England. 

253. I had read Ma. Arthur Young's ac- 
coiiat of bud rooiiisj bad beds, nasty servants, 
and the like. I have met with none of these. 
Frequently not Jine ; but seldom indeed not 
good. Plenty of good food always, for horse 
as well as for man ; and never any thing like 
impatience or ill-temper in the servants. Say 
othei^ what they please : 1 say a most civil, 
agreeable, and honest people. 

254. The people seem to me to think vejy 
little about the taxes ; and, indeed, it is not . 
very easy to meet with a person who can tell 
you any thing about them. It is curious, that 
there is just the same talk of a vast increase of 
population here that there is iu England. 
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. Erery body that you talk to on the subject, 

[seems to take it for granted, that France is 

much more populous than she was a few 

years ago. Has England caught this strange 

whim from France ; or France from England. 



255. I have been very much pleased with 
the state of religioits affairs in France. Here 
appear to be no disputes between the people 
.and the priests ; and, as far as I can perceive, 
theve is hut one kind of religion ; which must, 
^I think, be a great advantage to all parties. 
rWhich is right and which is wrong of the 
many kinds ot religion in England, 1 shall 
not take upon me to decide ; but, I must 
say, that I here witness the happy effects of 
there being only one kind. The priests every 
where seem to be a very modest and unas- 
suming set of men. They are appointed to 
their parishes by the Bishops. They do not 
lead lazy lives. They visit, and diligently 
visit, every sick person. They are in their 
churches, on many of the days of every month, 
soon after daylight. On Sundays they, ge- 
nerally say mass three times. They teach all 
, the children their religious duties. For this 
purpose they have them assembled in ihe 
church iu^elf, on certain days, and mostly at a 
very early hour in the nioniing, which must 
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Lave all excellent effect on the morals of the 
children. There are none of the people tou 
poor to be noticed, and in the kindest manner 
too, by these priests, who really appear to an- 
swer to the appellation of pastor. 

256. Never, while this is the case, will any 
thing resembling our MethodUt Meetings rise 
up here. It is certainly a great feather in the 
cap of the Catholic Church, that France has 
returned to her with so much unanimity ; 
and that, too, without any force, without any 
attempt at force, and without any possible 
motive in the mass of the people except that 
of a belief In the truth of her doctrines. But, 
as far as I can venture to speak, I must say, 
thai I think, that the gentle, the amiable, the 
kind, the humble, the truly piou.s conduct of 
the priests is the great cause of that Etrong 
attachment which the Catholics every where 
bear to their church. I give, as it becomes 
me, this opinion with great deference to the 
judgment of the reader; but, bare justice 
to these priests compels me to say, that I see 
them evei7 where held in high esteem, and, 
that they seem to me not to be esteemed be- 
yond their merits. Let the reader suppose 
an English parson (and there mai/ be such an 
one in England), abstaining from marriage in 
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order that he may devote his whole time and 
affection to his Sock ; let the reader RUp[)ose 
him visiting every sick person in bis parish, 
present at every death in it, comforting tlic 
dying, consoling the survivors; let the reader 
suppose such a parson teaching every child in 
the parish its religious duties, conversing with 
each almost daily ; lei the reader suppose such 
a panion, and can he suppose that the people 
of this parish would ever run after a Met/to- 
disl f The great thing is, however, that the 
people are more sober, honesty and happy in 
consequence of having this kind and zealous 
parson. This is the great thing to think of; 
and, it appears to me that, In this respect^ 
France is, at this time, in a very excellent 
state. . . 

257. The giving of credit is much less in 
fashion in France than in Jt^nglaiid. Indeed 
the laws of France discourage it : wisely, in 
my opinion ; hut they do it at any rate. 
Traders must have a licence from the govern- 
ment to carry on their trades; but, this is 
not necessary if' they do not deal on credit. 
If they have not the licence they cannot be sued 
for debts contracted in their business, and 
cannot sxie for debts contracted with them by 
oUiera. If, therefore, they choose to deal 
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■so/e/if for ready money, they need no licence. 
Tlie licence operates, therefore, as a tax on 
^ving and taking credit. Several persons, willi 
wiioni I have conversed in France, think this 
tax a very wise meatiure ; and I have generally 
tbund, that there is, in this country, a rooted 
dislike to adventurous dealings ; or, as the 
cant term is, speculaliom. This dislike lo 
gambling trade makes cominerce less showy, 
but much more solid. Adventurous dcaltiiga 
certainly are not quite free from dishonest i>t- 
tention. The habit of carrying on such deal- 
ings tend?, 1 am dispose<l to think, to wear 
away whatever it finds of steady industi-y and 
liooesty. The honesty of the French in all 
their dealings; their punctuality in paying 
their debts ; their great dislike to be in debt : 
these are acknowledged by all who know 
them, and who are just : and these make up 
for many and many little foults. 
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leagues from St. Omen.) 

Fridav, 28 Nuv. 
1* 958. Here I am again, with the white cHffe 
of Eiitrlnnd imce inor'.- in my sight, after hfning 
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been seven weeks and two days in France, 
and having travelled over much about eight 
hundred Eriglish miles. Let me, then, look at 
my puTse, and count the cost of this most 
agreeable and instructive ride. From my 
landing at tbis place, on the 9th of October, 
to my entry into it again this day, my whole 
expenditure has been 16L 10s. D^d. or 396 
francs, iSJ sous ; or, six shillings and severi' 
pence a-day for me and my horse ; including, 
however, nearly a pound sterling on account 
of my horse's cutting of his foot. I have not 
tried lo be saving. I have lived very well ; 
always put up at the best inns; eaten and 
drunk as others did ; have been ratber liberal 
than other^vise to servants ; and have a horse 
iuU as fat as when I landed him. These ex- 
penses, per day, for myself and horse, are not 
much more than the amount of the day's 
wages of a labourer at New York, When we 
look at these expenses, we cannot wonder 
that so many English people are now in 
France; indeed, the wonder is, that thousands 
more are not here. 

259. 1 cannot look across the Channel 
without contrasting the stir, the bustle, the 
energetic motions, and the anxious looks, thai 
I shall tliere again behold, with the tranquil 
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and bappy carelessness of the scenes thai I 
leave behind me. There seems to be more 
energy, more force, more human power, ex- 
isting in one mile of England than in all . 
France. The difference is perfectly surpris- 
ing; but, it by no means follows, that the 
latter country has not, mile for mile, as miicli 
oi solid means as the former. France has just 
shown, that she can send forth immense ar- 
mies without the effect being felt by, and 
without the fact being scarcely known to, the 
mass of the people. The Spanish war seems 
to have disturbed nobody and nothing. A 
few years ago it was supposed by many in 
England, that the energies of France were 
subdued for ever. Those who thought thug 
had not seen France ; or, had not, at least, 
duly estimated her immense resources. I 
pray to God, that those resources may never 
make her a match for England; but it 
is not the part of prudence or of valour, to 
shut our eyes to danger, or to under-rate tliat 
against which we shall, sooner or later, have 
to contend. 



i IN FRANCE. 



GBNBRAL VIEW OF THE FINANCES OF FRANCB 
|l 

■ 260. 1 found it very difficult to getanypwi- 
j^ications oa tlic Finances; but, 1 was, by a 
I igeiitlemaa at Pariii, assisted in getting at do- 
I :cuments to enable me to make the following 
-statement of receipts and expenditures for the 
jTearlS22; and this statement is, lam satis- 
^ed, correct as to all material points. 



, 261. Tlie taxes are, 1. j4 direct tax on land; 

On persons and moveable property j 3. On 

\dtrades; that is to say, licences; 4. Stnmptaxes; 

,5. Customs; 6, Excise. All governments seem 

,to have the same taste as to taxation. The 

I jAmerican Congress have not, as yet, come to a 

■settled excise lax; but they have been nibbling 

I ,^i it two or three times. They have been 

^ it.tirowing it, as if in sport, over the necks of 

: :the people ; and, then, when the people began 

• ,Jo look cross, pulled it away again, pretending 

they were joking! In case of another war, it 

•will, perhaps, be fastened round their necks 

for ever. 




^(om tand and landed ii 
Perioni uid moTcablei.. 

Tradei 

SlNopi 

C^jfff^ and exd«e 2€8,uoo,oi 

'.jl 31.". P- 770,OOO,(M 



31,000,01 



EXFKNDITCRB FOR 1S22. 

Debt (Pnliiir) 178,000,000.. 

Royal FBinily U,000,000. . 

Ministry of Jugtice ^ 17,000,000. . 

Pensioni in ihia Department J 326,000. . 

Foreign Alfalra 6,000,00* . . 

loterior (ordlairy ■ervice)..'] 11,100,000.. 

Penaions jo thri Department f G80,000.. 

The Cbiirch 23,400,000.. 

Public WorLa, Roads, and 

Bridges SI ,000,000. . 

Charitable In Slit BtioDi 2.200,000.. 

Con tinge DC ies SS,900,000 . . 

War (active service) 173,200,000.. 

HalfPay 16,000,000.. 

Manne fi3,00D,0OO... 

Mioiitry ofPJDance 76,000,000.. 

Charges of CsllectioD aud Ma- 
nagement 110,100,000.. 

y. 709,301,000 



SterUng. 

7,400,000 
1,400,00 
700,000 
14,000 
240,000 
400,000 
24,000 
976,000 
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262. The reader will please to observe, that, 
in turning the fi*ancs into pounds, I have not 
carried the calculations fiirther than the first 
two or three figures towards the right hand. 
If the calculations bad been carried quite out, 
the totals, under the heads of sterling, would 
have been a little different from what they 
now are. This is, liowever, of no conse- 
quence. The above is quite nice enough for 
every useful purpose. 

263. This statement offers matter for inte- 
resting observation, panicularly in a compa- 
rative point of view. The French say, that 
they have thirty millions ofpersima from whom 
to col lect this revenue. The CAwrcft, we see, costs 
these thirty millions of persons only nine hundred 
and seventy-Jive thousand poittids a-year ; while 
an army, a division of which is fit to invade 
and over-run Spain, costs but seven millions 
a-year ; which in not ti third more than that 
singular body in England, which is, with much 
greater propriety than elegance, m\ich more 
truth than prudence, called TTte Dead JVeight. 
Reflections I must, however, leave to the 
reader, contenting myself with the hope that 
the facts which I have brought together may 
be found to be not wholly destitute of utility. 
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